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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 

THE EMPLOYERS AND THE EMPLOYED. 
On the Responsibilities of Employers. No. XVI. 
of Small Books on Great Subjects. Pickering. 
“ Ox the Responsibility of Employers ;” and in these 
few words is enunciated one of the most important 
problems of our day. Shall there be a right, a 
feeling, and a golden rule understanding among Em- 
ployers and Employed in every branch of industry, 
orshall there be mistrust, discontent, and antagonism? 
That is the question! But howto be solved? There 
are two parties to it, and both liable to be largely 
warped by ignorance, selfishness, misleading in- 
fluences, occasional slackness and reverses, and other 
causes Which operate throughout the whole frame of 
society, and especially throughout the most sensitive 
commercial body. It would require a large volume 
to treat of these; but inthe present instance we are 
not called upon to take so wide a range. Sterne, 
when he wished to paint the wretchedness of the 
captive with peculiar force, chose a single prisoner, 
and the repetition of “ I can’t get out,” and his appeal 
was irresistible. In a similar manner in the 
Statistic Section of the British Association at Birming- 
ham, Mr. Heywood brought forward the sanitary con- 
dition of one place—Darwen*—out of the description 
of which we acquired a more distinct knowledge of 
existing evils affecting the health and morals of the 
people exposed to such abominations than we had 
done from all the mass of mixed and able reports we 
had read from Sanitary Commissions and visiting 
inspections, And in this little volume we find a 
similarly instructive example of what may be accom- 
plished by a just sense and proper performance of 
reciprocal duties. It is demonstrated at Ipswich, the 
museam of which town, an adjunct to this very 
subject, it happens, has nearly at the same time at- 
tracted our attention (see p. 783). 

“On the 5th of January in the present year (says 
the anthor)+ I was present at an entertainment given 
by Messrs. Ransome and May, the well known Irou- 
founders of Ipswich, to their work people. In the 
‘ixty years that had elapsed from the time that the 
business was first established by the late Mr. Robert 
Ransome it had very greatly increased, until at the 
commencement of this year the number of persons in 
the regular employ of the Firm amounted to upwards 
ofa thousand. Other works in addition to those 
originally established had been in operation, and very 
extensive premises having been built in front of the 
Wet Dock at Ipswich, the opening of these and the 
union of the different sets of workmen at the one 
tstablishment gave rise to the entertainment I have 
Mentioned, 

“A building which now forms a warehouse for the 
exhibition and display of the different agricultural 
implements manufactured by the firm, was the place 
fited up for the occasion. Upon my arrival I wit- 
— 4 most animated scene. The room which was 
ot great size was lighted by bright jets of gas. 
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PP sos the room far as the eye could reach and 
a — the voice could be heard, the work-people 
Rn oan The clerks and the managers of works 
tab ompanied by their wives, and at the cross 
8 were seated many of the principal inhabitants 
iPswich and other guests, and many ladies. 
ur hosts were members of the Society of Friends. 
them it is not customary to give toasts, but in 
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y. Reserved, together with Mr, 
nae ber for our future notice. 
tad the an Power (as we have ascertained), barrister, 
and esteemed Recorder of Ipswich.—Ep. L. G. 
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their stead to propose sentiments befitting the occa- 
sion. One of these was the following: —‘ This 
meeting regards with peculiar satisfaction the in- 
creasing intelligence of workmen of the present day, 
and is of the opinion that the desire which is 
manifested by so many for the acquirement of useful 
knowledge deserves the attention, encouragement, and 
support of their employers, ‘hat Mechanics’ Insti- 
tutes, Mental Improvement Societies, Young Men's 
Associations for mutual instruction, and Provident 
Institutions to provide against want, sickness, and 
old age, do in an especial manner commend them- 
selves to the industrial portions of the community, 
and are deserving support. We therefore heartily 
wish success to such and all kindred institutions.’ 
This sentiment was received with the heartiest ap- 
plause by those present.”* 

We delight to look on this picture on the one hand, 
and no less on the result on the other. 

“In the course of the proceedings an address from 
the work people was read, which pointed out -very 
clearly what was felt by them to be the understand- 
ing which ought to exist between them and their 
employers. ‘Nothing, we are satisfied, said they, 
‘can more tend to the prosperity of any business 
and the comfort of those engaged in it (particularly 
one of such magnitude as ours) than a reciprocal 
kind feeling between masters and servants, and 
when the masters attend not only to the pecuniary 
interests of those under them by a fair compensation 
for their labour, but also endeavour to promote 
their intellectual and moral improvement, and are 
met by a corresponding spirit on the part of the 
servants,—a business so conducted has in it not 
only tie elements of pecuniary success, but is cal- 
culated to render the conduct of it no less pleasant 
than profitable, and thus to dignify the pursuit of 
business as a hallowed means of establishing an 
affectionate and social relation between employers 
and employed ; and proud are we to say that this has 
hitherto been pre-eminently the ease in the one to 
which we have the honour to belong, and we trust 
that no defection from these great principles may 
ever arise amongst us, for we are firmly resolved 
every one in his own respective station to do his 
duty ; this will not only ensure your continued kind 
consideration as our employers, but be conducive to 
the general benefit of the establishment, as well as 
add to the mutual comfort and happiness of all who 
may thus consider themselves as knit together in the 
bonds of a large social relationship.’ 

“‘ Whilst the workmen thus on their part expounded 
these views, the principles of the firm did not the less 
anxiously insist upon them. ‘I wish to feel, said 
one of those gentlemen, ‘that we as masters have a 
larger debt of gratitude to you than that which is 
simply settled and paid for when the eud of the week 
comes. I believe that all employers of men have 
large responsibilities with reference to those whom 
they employ, and if under the circumstances by which 
we are surrounded.it is necessary that numbers of 
workmen should spend so large a portion of their 
time in toil, it is the bounden duty of those who reap 
the reward of the toil to endeavour to make the few 
remaining hours which they may have in the course 
of the day as largely productive of pleasure and com- 
fort as possible.’ 





* “In aletter from the senior partner, who from ill health 
was unable to be present, but which was read to the meeting, 
it was stated that of the first twenty-five names of workmen 
standing in the books of the firm, the average number of 
years of service was twenty-six, that numbers of grown-up 
sons were now working with their fathers, and that in one 
instance father, son, and grandson were all in their employ- 
ment.” 





“Tt was a most gratifying sight too, to see the 
young apprentices of the establishment standing up 
not only to acknowledge the justice of the sentiments 
of the workmen, but to bear testimony to the obliga- 
tions they were under to many of them, for instruct- 
ing them in the practice of their profession, Some 
of these young men, the sons and relatives of the 
present members of the firm, will probably in after 
years be themselves at its head, and will then be 
enabled to carry into practice the lessons of kindness 
and of sympathy they will have learned in 
their youth. They had evidently won the hearts 
of the workmen. Nothing could exceed the warmth 
of the reception the meeting gave them; it was the 
reception given to dear companions and friends.” 

We might leave this simple but striking descrip- 
tion without a comment. It demonstrates the true 
course to be pursued to effect the grand national 
object which is the earnest desire of every thinking 
head and every patriotic breast. At Ipswich, Masters 
and Men—it is folly to mince honest words, and we 
must say we like the phrase better than that in the 
title of the book—live in harmony together. The 
masters are considerate—they look to the physical 
requirements of the men—they care for their moral 
instruction and behaviour—they discountenance 
idleness and vice—tiey reward diligence and distin- 
guish exemplary conduci—they even look after their 
amusements, they regard their feelings, they are 
tender of their errors, and they show them, and help 
them on, the way by prudence, to a comfortable old 
age, When they must cease from Jabour, and peacefully 
descend to the grave which is prepared alike for 
master and servant. ‘There is no panperism nor 
parish union in their prospects: the children of toil 
who are earning wealth for them, in mutual de- 
pendancy, and not, as we see in far too many 
instances, their slaves, but their bretliren. And they 
have their reward. Their workmen, without lowering 
their own just standard, or losing sight of their 
Communist value, are grateful for the kindness 
bestowed upon them. ‘They are aware that their 
rights are respected, and pleasant is the work lightened 
by the knowledge that such is the case, and that they 
will never suffer want or destitution, if they fill their 
appointed sphere with integrity of purpose. ‘They 
have nothing to fear beyond the universal casusitics 
of life: they have succours for disease and solace for 
sorrows, Nay, more; the road is open to them to 
raise themselves, either by superior talents, skill, or 
application to a higher rank in the social scale, and 
become in their turn the employers, protectors, and 
benefactors of others, as they have been employed, 
protected, and encouraged. 

Mr. Power has put all this in a striking liglit, and 
set a bright example before the whole manufacturing 
and trading interests of the British empire. The 
detailed arrangements and provisions will be found 
fully explained in his volume, to which (in consequence 
of their variety and the space they ocenpy) we can 
only refer. ‘Lhe sine qua non is to provide for the 
working classes (beyond the mere living from hand 
to mouth with the sufficing evil of the present day) 
the ready means, and the view of advancing in their 
course, and thus demonstrating to them that capital 
is not opposed to labour, since they can, by their own 
exertions and industry, convert their Labonr into that 
very Capital. 

“Tt will,” truly says our author, “be fonnd I be- 
lieve to be a fact, that in those large business firms 
throughout the country, in which the identity of in- 
terests between the Employer and the Employed is 
the most complete, so lias their success been the 
greatest, " 
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“* Wherever (he forcibly adds) a man ‘has it within 
his power to sway for good or for ill a large body of 
men, he is responsible to God for the manner in 
which he exercises it. No society can be firmly knit 
together unless that feeling of responsibility pervades 
it. The parent for the education of the child; the 
minister for the government of the people; the cler- 
gyman for the moral advancement of his flock ; the 
employer for the well-being of the employed,—all 
should be influenced by the same feeling, that they 
themselves are but servants of a higher Master and 
responsible to him for the use they make of the power 
with which He has entrusted them. This is a truth 
which has been often told; sometimes felt; seldom 
acted upon. Had it been the constant principle of 
action with us all, there would be fewer evils in the 
world to grieve over.” 

Mr. Power denounces the truck system wheresoever 
it lingers, as destructive to these principles; and he 
also condemns, in the strongest terms, the habitual 
indulgence in spirituous liquors. On another essen- 
tial ingredient of well-being he farther remarks :— 

“Tt is vain to expect a working man to have 
careful and provident habits, if his dwelling-place is 
wretched.” 

We rejoice to observe so general a movement 
spreading throughout the land to remedy this curse, 
and substitute a blessing in its place. And here is a 
specimen of what may be done :— 

“At Messrs. Ransome and May’s establishment, 

the site of a Workman’s Hall has been determined 
upon, and the money is now ready to build it. It 
will cost about 1000/. There will be forty dormitories 
for single men and lads, which will be let at about 
Js. Gd. a week, including attendance ; there will-be a 
large room for evening resort—a workman’s drawing- 
room, a library, and reading-rooms. The building 
will be fitted up with baths. There will be a resident 
matron and mistress; a kitehen, and a cook. The 
privileges of the hall will be available to every work- 
man upon the establishment, upon paying a subscrip- 
tion of one shilling a quarter; and each member will 
thus not only have a cheerful room to spend his 
evenings in, but the opportunity of obtaining his early 
breakfast, his dinner, and his cup of tea, at a cheap 
rate. ‘The benefits arising from an institution of this 
kind are manifest. The young unmarried men of the 
factory are those over whom the employer should 
watch with the tenderest interest, The first entrance 
into independent life,—the emancipation of the child 
from parental control,—is the most critical moment 
perhaps of a workman’s career. He may become the 
able, experienced, respectable foreman ; orif he fall into 
idle, dissipated habits, will first render himself unfit 
for work, and sink eventually into beggary or crime. 
His situation, too, is full of danger. His wages are 
not sufficient to allow him to marry; they are often 
more than sufficient to satisfy the most urgent wants 
of life. He lodges, perhaps, at the public-house ; at 
any rate, he gets his meals there, and at other times 
the society which is to be met with in the tap-room 
attracts him thither. These evils are prevented by a 
Workman’s Hall. There the young man will find 
some of the comforts of a home; and he will no 
longer be forced into too early, and therefore an im- 
provident, marriage, in order to escape from the dis- 
comfort attending a solitary existence.” 

These are no Utopias,nodreams. They are actual, 
practical, most beneficial realities; and though we 
are not enthusiasts enough to fancy we can alter 
human nature, and eradicate the traces and influences 
of the serpent, sure we are that, by such means as 
these, and others, to the advantages of which the 
public sense has at length been thoroughly awakened, 

there must be such an improvement in the condition 
of the humbler classes, as will tend much to their 
happiness, and re-act upon those above them in a 
mauner to make them rejoice in every effort they have 
PEN to benefit their fellow creatures. 

ir. Power has stated some startling facts, and 
given some excellent advice in regard to what are 
Friendly Societies. They certainly require a 
bgent legislative inspection and control. He 


subject in a clear and astute manner. He resolves 
it that no man who is able and willing to work should 
be driven into a workhouse, and he invokes farmers, 
landlords, clergymen, manufacturers, merchants, and 
employers, generally, to avert this iniquity. As one 
of the means, small allotments of ground and spade 
culture are recommended; but we find onrselves 
seduced by the attractive theme to lapse into 
particulars, which we must not do; and that we may 
not be farther tempted, we close this small but valuable 
and important production, not only admirable for the 
comprehension of its views and the justness of its 
principles, but inestimable for the model it exhibits 
in Messrs. Ransome’s very numerous establishments, 
how— 
To allure to brighter worlds and lead the way. 








OMOO AND REALITIES. 
Redburn: his First Voyage, ée. 
Melville, Author of “ Typee,” 

“ Mardi.” 2 vols. Bentley. 

Let any author be only flighty enough, be it in 
imaginary travels or in poetry, there are sure to be a 
set of critical writers who can twist systems out of 
their absurdities, and discover the most recondite 
lessons of truth in their imbecilities. Like folks 
sitting round the fire, it is wonderful what extra- 
ordinary things they can make out of the bits of coal 
and cinders, or, like higher speculators, who take the 
clouds for their “suggestive” sapience, it is really 
pleasant to hear them confess the striking re- 
semblances to angels, whales, or aught else in or out 
ofnature. It glorifies a fellow not only to pretend to 
understand what nobody else comprehends, but even 
to find in it some astounding purpose and deep 
philosophical execution that escape all human dis- 
cernment but their own. And then to explain and 
demonstrate this in a manner which renders the 
palpable obscure yet more impenetrably dark, till the 
awestruck world are half convinced that there must 
be something immensely profound in the mystery, 
and, though they cannot see it, that a glorious and 
immortal light has dawned upon the conscious earth. 

A good deal of this sort of interpretation has, we 
think, been bestowed on Mr. Melville, and wherever 
he was the most extravagant, his admirers made out 
that he had the most natural meaning. Thus great 
has been the fame of his allegories, of which all we 
shall say for ourselves is, that we could not learn so 
much from Typee as from Gulliver, from Omoo as 
from Lilliput, nor from Mardi as from Laputa. 

We are glad, therefore, that the author has de- 
scended from his sublime, not to the ridiculous, but 
to common and real life. His sailor boy’s first 
voyage from New York to Liverpool in a merchant 
vessel (occupying the first of these volumes) is as 
perfect a specimen of the naval yarn as we ever read. 
And a new interest is communicated to it by its being 
the narrative of a mere lad, and not the spinning of an 
old hand; and farther by his being the child of a good 
family, whose reminiscences of home afford point and 
feeling to his “confessions” whilst enduring the 
hardships of his seafaring lot. Many of the touches 
in this kind are very fine, and if the imagination is 
sometimes pressed, as it were, to seek them out, still 
there is a naturalness about their exponency which 
creates much sympathy for the “ Sailor Boy.” 

The second volume describes numerous scenes in 
Liverpool, sailors’ haunts and doings, and also a 
romance in the shape of an excursion to London, the 
return voyage with an English companion strangely 
brought about, a picture of Irish emigrants, the 
devastations of a pestilence, and the final distribution 
of the parties. It will thus be perceived that the 
sequel is more desultory than the earlier moiety; but 
both display much various talent and power, though 
the first is the most peculiar and novel. The tale 
opens with an account of Redburn’s humble and quiet 
home on the Hudson, glances back on his parentage, 
and states the causes which induce him to seek his 
fortunes on the sea. All this is nicely told, and lays 
good foundations for what is to come. The descrip- 
tion of a toy ship, made of glass, is particularly happy, 


By Herman 
“Omoo,” and 





pGsses other topics connected with the main 


and introduced with expedient and fitting effect. “ It 








was (he tells) with a heavy heart and full eyes, thy 
my poor mother parted with me; perhaps she thought 
me an erring and a wilful boy, and perhaps 1 was: 
but if 1 was, it had been a hard-hearted world, au 
hard times that had made me so. I had learned ty 
think much and bitterly before my time ; all my young 
mounting dreams of glory had left me; and at thy 
early age, I was as unambitious as a man of sixty, 

“Yes, I will go to sea; cut my kind uncles and 
aunts, and sympathizing patrons, and leave no heavy 
hearts but those in my own home, and take none 
along but the one which aches in my bosom. (Cold, 
bitter cold as December, and bleak as its blasts, seemed 
the world then to me; there is no misanthrope like a 
boy disappointed ; and such was I, with the warm 
soul of me flogged out by adversity. But these 
thoughts are bitter enough even now, for they have 
not yet gone quite away; and they must be uncon. 
genial enough to the reader; so no more of that, and 
let me go on with my story. 

“¢ Yes, I will write you, dear mother, as soon as [ 
ean,’ murmured I, as she charged me for the hundredth 
time, not to fail to inform her of my safe arrival in 
New York. 

“¢ And now Mary, Martha, and Jane, kiss me all 
round, dear sisters, and then I am off. I'll be back 
in four months—it will be autumn then, and we'll go 
into the woods after nuts, and I'll tell you all about 
Europe. Good-by! good-by!’ 

** So I broke loose from their arms, and not daring 
to look behind, ran away as fast as I could, till I got 
to the corner where my brother was waiting. He 
accompanied me part of the way to the place, where 
the steamboat was to leave for New York ; instilling 
into me much sage advice above his age, for he was 
but eight years my senior, and warning me again and 
again to take care of myself; and I solemnly promised 
I would; for what castaway will not promise to take 
care of himself, when he sees that unless he himself 
does, no one else will ? 

“We walked on in silence till I saw that his 
strength was giving out,—he was in ill health then, 
—and with a mute grasp of the hand, and a loud 
thump at the heart, we parted.” 

The glass vessel is succeeded by the actual ship, 
Highlander, with its captain so bland on shore, its 
rough mates, and rougher crew, into whose sociely 
our hero is thrown hungry, penniless, ill- provided for, 
and utterly ignorant of everything pertaining to the 
position into which he was thus helplessly cast. His 
excogitations on circumstances as they occur, his al- 
ventures, if they may be called so, his sufferings, and 
his portraits of his companions, appear to be, and 
we presume they are, altogether free from fiction, 
and hardly dressed up beyond the simple truth. They 
have consequently a higher degree of interest, which 
is not lessened by the talent which the author bes 
bestowed upon their recital. y 

Where everything was new, the deck washing 
his first morning was not the most agreeable 
initiation. ; 

At last it was broad day, and an order was given 
to wash down the decks. A great tub was dragged 
into the waist, and then one of the men went over 
into the chains, and slipped in behind a band fastened 
to the shrouds, and leaning over, began to swing 4 
bucket into the sea by a long rope ; and in that wy 
with much expertness and sleight of hand, he managed 
to fill the tub in a very short time. Then the walet 
began to splash about all over the decks, and I ~ 
to think I should surely get my feet wet, and ~ 
my death of cold. So I went to the chief-mate, - 
told him I thought I would just step below, till this 
miserable wetting was over; for I did not ye 
any waterproof boots, and an aunt of mine had di 
of consumption. But he only roared out for seo 
get a broom and go to scrubbing, or he would poe! 
& worse consumption to me than had ever got hol al 
my poor aunt. So I serubbed away fore and Y “ 
my back was almost broke, for the brooms ha a 
common short handles, and we were told to ser 
hard. ult 

“ At length the scrubbing being over, the at 
began heaving buckets of water about, to wash ev? 
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thing clean, by way of finishing off. He must have 
thought this fine sport, just as captains of fire engines 
love to point the tube of their hose; for he kept me 
running after him with full buckets of water, and 
sometimes chased a little chip all over the deck, with 
a continued flood, till at last he sent it flying out of 
a scupper-hole into the sea; when if he had only 
given me permission, I could have picked it up ina 
trice, and droped it overboard without saying a word, 
and without wasting so much water. But he said 
there was plenty of water in the ocean and to spare ; 
which was true enough; but then I, who had to trot 
after him with the bucket, had no more legs and arms 
than I wanted for my own use. 

“] thought this washing down the decks was the 
most foolish thing in the world, and besides that it 
was the most uncomfortable. It was worse than my 
mother’s house-cleaning at home, which I used to 
abominate so. 

“ At eight o’clock the bell was struck, and we went 
to breakfast. And new some of the worst of my 
troubles began. For not having had any friend to tell 
me what I would want at sea, I had not provided my- 
myself, as I should have done, with « good many 
things that a sailor needs; and for my own part it 
had never entered my mind, that sailors had no table 
to sit down to, no cloth, or napkins, or tumblers, and 
had to provide every thing themselves. But so it 
was.” 

At this meal he is very seurvily used, and he “ got 
no burgoo that morning. But I made up by eating 
some salt beef and biscuit, which I found to be the 
invariable accompaniment of every meal; the sailors 
sitting cross-legged on their chests in a circle, and 
breaking the hard biscuit, very sociably, over each 
other’s heads, which was very convenient indeed, but 
gave me the headach, at least for the first four or five 
days till J got used to it; and then I did not care 
much about it, only it kept my hair full of crumbs ; 
and I had forgot to bring a fine comb and brush, so I 
used to shake my hair out to windward over the bul- 
works every evening.” 

As another example of our author, we shall now 
make room for one of his characters, eight or ten of 
whom are exceedingly well drawn. 

“While we sat eating our beef and biscuit, two of 
the men got into a dispute, about who had been sea- 
faring the longest; when Jackson, who had mixed 
the burgoo, called upon them in a loud voice to cease 
their clamour, for he would decide the matter for 
them. Of this sailor I shall have something more to 
say, as I get on with my narrative ; so I will here try 
to describe him a little. 

“Did you ever see.a man with his hair shaved off, 
and just recovered from the yellow fever? Well, 
just such a looking man was this sailor. He was as 
yellow as gamboge, had no more whisker on his cheek 
than T have on my elbows. His hair had fallen out, 
and left him very bald, except in the nape of his neck, 
and just behind the ears, where it was stuck over with 
short little tufts, and looked like a worn-out shoe- 
brush. His nose had broken down in the middle, 
and he squinted with one eye, and did not look very 
straight out of the other. He dressed a good deal like 
a Bowery boy ; for he despised the ordinary sailor-rig ; 
Wearing a pair of great over-all blue trowsers, fastened 
with suspenders, and three red woollen shirts, one 
over the other ; for he was subject to the rheumatism, 
and was not in good health, he said; and he had a 
large white wool hat, with a broad rolling brim. He 
Was & native of New York city, and had a good deal 
to say about highbinders, and rowdies, whom he de- 
nounced as only good for the gallows ; but I thought 
he looked a good deal like a highbinder himself. 

“His name, as I have said, was Jackson ; and he 
told us, he was a near relation of General Jackson of 
New Orleans, and swore terribly, if any one ventured 
to question what he asserted on that head. In fact 
he was a great bully, and being the best seaman on 
board, and very overbearing every way, all the men 
were afraid of him, and durst not contradict him, or 
cross iis path in anything. And what made this 
more wonderfal was, that he was the weakest man, 
ly, of the whole crew; and I have no doubt that 





young and small as I was then, compared to what I 
am now, I could have thrown him down. But he 
had such an overawing way with him; such a deal 
of brass and impudence, such an unflinching face, and 
withal was such a hideous looking mortal, that Satan 
himself would have run from Lim. And besides all 
this it was quite plain, that he was by nature a mar- 
vellously clever, cunning man, though without edu- 
cation; and understood human nature to a kink, and 
well knew whom he had to deal with; and then, one 
glance of his squinting eye was as good as a knock- 
down, for it was the most deep, subtle, infernal look- 
ing eye, that I ever saw lodged in a human head. I 
believe, that by good rights it must have belonged to 
a wolf, or starved tiger; at any rate, 1 would defy any 
oculist to turn out a glass eye half so cold, and snaky, 
and deadly. It was a borrible thing; and I would 
give much to forget that I have ever seen it; for it 
haunts me to this day. 

“It was impossible to tell how old this Jackson 
was; for he had no beard, and no wrinkles, except 
small crow's-feet about the eyes, He might have 
seen thirty, or perhaps fifty years. But according to 
his own account, he had been to sea ever siuce he 
was eight years old, when he first went as a cabin-boy 
in an Indiaman, and ran away at Calcutta. And ac- 
cording to his own account, too, he had passed 
through every kind of dissipation and abandonment 
in the worst parts of the world. He had served in 
Portuguese slavers on the coast of Africa; and with 
a diabolical relish used to tell of the middle-passage, 
where the slaves were stowed, heel and point, like 
logs, and the suffocated and dead were unmanacled, 
and weeded out from the living every morning, before 
washing down the decks; how he had been in a slav- 
ing schooner, which being chased by an English 
cruiser off Cape Verde, received three shots in her 
hull, which raked through and through a whole file of 
slaves that were chained. 

“ He would tell of lying in Batavia during a fever, 
when his ship lost a man every few days, and how 
they went reeling ashore with the body, and got still 
more intoxicated by way of precaution against the 
plague. He would talk of finding a cobra-di-capello, 
or hooded snake, under his pillow in India, when he 
slept ashore there. He would talk of sailors being 
poisoned at Canton with drugged ‘ shampoo, for the 
sake of their money; and of the Malay ruffians, who 
stopped ships in the straits of Gaspar, and always 
saved the captain for the last, so as to make him 
point out where the most valuable goods were stored. 

““ His whole talk was of this kind; full of piracies, 
plagues and poisonings. And often he narrated many 
passages in his own individual career, which were al- 
most incredible, from the consideration that few men 
could have plunged into such infamous vices, and 
clung to them so long, without paying the death- 
penalty. 

“ But in truth, he carried about with him the traces 
of these things, and the mark of a fearful end nigh at 
hand ; like that of King Antiochus of Syria, who died 
a worse death, history says, than if he had been stung 
out of the world by wasps and hornets. 

“Nothing was left of this Jackson but the foul 
lees and dregs of a man; he was thin as a shadow ; 
nothing but skin and bones: and sometimes used to 
complain, that it hurt him to sit on the hard chests. 
And I sometimes fancied, it was the consciousness of 
his miserable, broken-down condition, and the pros- 
pect of soon dying like a dog, in consequence of his 
sins, that made this poor wretch always eye me with 
such malevolence as he did. For I was young and 
handsome, at least my mother so thought me, and as 
soon as I became a little used to the sea, and shook 
off my low spirits somewhat, I began to have my old 
colour in my cheeks, and, spite of misfortune, to ap- 
pear well and hearty; whereas he was being con- 
sumed by an ineurable malady, that was eating up 
his vitals, and was more fit for a hospital than a 
ship.” 

A hundred pages on we read,— 

“ Every day this Jackson seemed to grow worse 
and worse, both in body and mind. He seldom spoke, 
but to contradict, deride or curse ; and all the time, 








though his face grew thinner and thinner, his eyes 
seemed to kindle more and more, as if he were going 
to die out at last, and leave them burning like tapers 
before a corpse.” 

There is something very naive in the following 
illustration of the old story of the importance of every 
living being to self. The poor, scuffed about 
sufferer says,— 

“What reminded me most forcibly of my igno- 
minious condition, was the widely altered manner of 
the captain towards me. TI had thought him a fine, 
fanny gentleman, full of mirth and good humour, and 
good will to seamen, and one who could not fail to 
appreciate the difference between me and the rude 
sailors among whom I was thrown. Indeed, I had 
made no doubt that he would in some special manner 
take me under his protection, and prove a kind friend 
and benefactor to me; as I had heard that some sea- 
captains are fathers to their crew: and so they are; 
but such fathers as Solomon’s precepts tend to make 
—severe and chastising fathers, fathers whose sense 
of duty overcomes the sense of love, and who every 
day, in some sort, play the part of Brutus, who ordered 
his son away to execution, as I have read in our old 
family Plutarch. 

“Yes, I thought that Captain Riga, for Riga was his 
name, would be attentive and considerate to me, and 
strive to cheer me up, and comfort me in my lone- 
someness. I did not even deem it at all impossible 
that he would invite me down into the cabin of a 
pleasant night, to ask me questions concerning my 
parents, and prospects in life; besides obtaining 
from me some anecdotes touching my great-uncle, 
the illustrious senator; or give me a slate and pencil, 
and teach me problems in navigation; or perhaps 
engage me at a game of chess, I even thought he 
might invite me to dinner on a sunny Sunday, and 
help me plentifully to the nice cabin fare, as knowing 
how distasteful the salt beef and pork, and hard 
biscuit of the forecastle must at first be to a boy like 
me, Who had always lived ashore, and at home. 

* * * 2 * 

“When two or three days had passed without the 
captain’s speaking to me in any way, or sending word 
into the forecastle that he wished me to drop into the 
cabin to pay my respects, I began to think whether I 
should not make the first advances, and whether 
indeed he did not expect it of me, since I was but a 
boy, and he a man; and perhaps that might have 
been the reason why he had not spoken to me yet, 
deeming it more proper and respectful for me to 
address him first. I thought he might be offended, 
too, especially if he were a prond man, with tender 
feelings. So one evening, a little before sundown, 
in the second dog-watch, when there was no work to 
be done, I concluded to call and see him. 

“ After drawing a bucket of water, and having a 
good washing, to get off some of the chicken-coop 
stains, I went down into the forecastle to dress myself 
as neatly as I could. J put on a white shirt in place 
of my red one, and got into a pair of cloth trousers 
instead of my duck ones, and put on my new pumps, 
and then carefully brushing my shooting-jacket, I put 
that on over all, so that upon the whole 1 made quite 
a genteel figure, at least for a forecastle, though I 
would not have looked so well in a drawing-room, 

“When the sailors saw me thus employed, they 
did not know what to make of it, and wanted to know 
whether I was dressing to go ashore; I told them no, 
for we were then out of sight of land; but that I was 
going to pay my respects to the captain. Upon which 
they all langhed and shouted, as if I were a simpleton ; 
though there seemed nothing so very simple in going 
to make an evening call upon a friend. When some 
of them tried to dissuade me, saying I was green and 
raw; but Jackson, who sat looking on, cried out, 
with a hideous grin, ‘ Let him go, let him go, men— 
he’s a nice boy. Let him go; the captain has some 
nuts and raisins for him.’ And so he was going on, 
when one of his violent fits of coughing seized him, 
and he almost choked. 

“ As I was about leaving the forecastle, I happened 
to look at my hands, and seeing them stained all over 
of a deep yellow, for that morning the mate had set 
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me to tarring some strips of canvas for the rigging, 
I thought it would never do to present myself before 
a gentlemen that way; so for want of kids, I slipped 
on a pair of woollen mittens, which my mother had 
As I was putting them 
on, Jackson asked me whether he shouldn't call a 
carriage ; and another bade me not forget to present 
I left them all 
littering, and coming on deck was passing the cook- 
house, when the old cook called after me, saying I 


knit for me to carry to sea. 


his best respects to the skipper. 


had forgot my cane. 


“ But I did not heed their impudence, and was 
walking straight toward the cabin door on the quarter- 
I touched my 
hat, and was passing him, when, after staring at me 
till I thought his eyes would burst out, he all at once 
caught me by the collar, and with a voice of thunder, 
wanted to know what I meant by playing such tricks 
I told him to let 
go of me, or I would complain to my friend the 
captain, whom I intended to visit that evening. Upon 
this he gave me such a whirl round, that 1 thought 
the Gulf Stream was in my head; and then shoved 
me forward, roaring out I know not what. Mean- 
while the sailors were all standing round the windlass 


deck, when the chief mate met me. 


aboard a ship that he was mate of? 


looking aft, mightily tickled. 


“ Seeing I could not effect my object that night, I 
thought it best to defer it for the present; and re- 


turning among the sailors, Jackson asked me how I 
had found the captain, and whether the next time I 


went I would not take a friend along and introduce 


him. 
“The upshot of this business was, that before I 


went to sleep that night, I felt well satisfied that it 


was not customary for sailors to call on the captain 
in the cabin; and I began to have an inkling of the 
fact that I had acted like a fool; but it all arose from 
my ignorance of sea usages.” 

As it will not be within our compass to enter into 
the diversities of the work, we shall merely say that 
the details of the homeward voyage, with the emigrant 
sorrows and the plague, are very affecting, and 
conclude with a scene on the banks of Newfound- 
land, as the vessel was ploughing her way to 
Europe :— 

It is a Newfoundland fog; and we are yet crossing 
the Grand Banks, wrapt in a mist, that no London in 
the Novemberest November ever equalled. The 
chronometer pronounced it noon; but do you call 
this midnight or mid-day? So dense is the fog, that 
though we have a fair wind, we shorten sail for 
fear of accidents; and not only that, but here am J, 
poor Wellingborough, mounted aloft on a sort of 
belfry, the top of the “ Samson Post,” a lofty tower 
of timber, so called; and tolling the ship's bell, as if 
for a funeral. 

“This is intended to proclaim our approach, and 
warn all strangers from our track. 

“ Dreary sound! toll, toll, toll, through the dismal 
mist and fog. 

“ The bell is green with verdigris, and damp with 
dew ;-and the little cord attached to the clapper, by 
which I toll it, now and then slides through my 
fingers, slippery with wet. Here I am, in my slovched 
black hat, like the ‘ bull that could pull, announcing 
the decease of the lamented Cock-Robin 

“A better device than the bell, however, was once 
pitched upon by an ingenious sea-captain, of whom I 
have heard. He had a litter of young porkers on 
board; and while sailing through the fog, he stationed 
men at both ends of the pen with long poles, where- 
with they incessantly stirred up and irritated the 
porkers, who split the air with their squeals; and no 
doubt saved the ship, as the goose saved the Capitol. 

“The most strange and unheard-of noises came 
out of the fog at times: a vast sound of sighing and 
sobbing. What could it be? This would be fol- 
lowed by a spout, and a gush, and a caseading com- 
motion, as if some fountain had suddenly jetted out 
of the ocean. 

“ Seated on the Samson-Post, I stared more and 
more, and suspended my duty as a sexton. But pre- 


sently some one cried out—* There she blows / 


“ Awhale! Think of it! whales close to me, Wel- 
lingborough ;—would my own brother believe it? I 
dropped the clapper as if it were red-hot, and rushed 
to the side; and there, dimly floating, lay four or five 
long, black, snaky-looking shapes, only a few inches 
out of the water. 

“* Can these be Whales ? Monstrous whales, such 
as I had heard of? I thought they would look like 
mountains on the sea; hills and valleys of flesh! 
regular krakens, that made it high tide, and inundated 
continents, when they descended to feed! 

“It was a bitter disappointment, from which I was 
long in recovering. I lost all respect for whales ; 
and began to be a little dubious about the story of 
Jonah; for how could Jonah reside in such an insig- 
nificant tenement; how could he have had elbow- 
room there? But perhaps, thought I, the whale, 
which according to Rabbinical traditions wasa female 
one, might have expanded to receive him like an 
anaconda, when it swallows an elk and leaves the 
antlers sticking out of its mouth. 

“ Nevertheless, from that day, whales greatly fell 
in my estimation. 

“ But itis always thus. If you read of St. Peter's, 

they say, and then go and visit it, ten to one you 
account it a dwarf compared to your high-raised ideal. 
And, doubtless, Jonah himself must have been dis- 
appointed when he looked up to the domed midriff 
surmounting the whale’s belly, and surveyed the 
ribbed pillars around him. A pretty large belly, to 
be sure, thought he, but not so big as it might have 
been. 
“ On the next day, the fog lifted ; and by noon we 
found ourselves sailing through fleets of fishermen at 
anchor. They were very small craft; and when I 
beheld them, I perceived the force of that sailor say- 
ing, intended to illustrate restricted quarters, or being 
on the limits. It is like a fisherman's watk, say they, 
three steps and overboard. 
“Lying right in the track of the multitudinous 
ships crossing the ocean between England and 
America, these little vessels are sometimes run down, 
and obliterated from the face of the water; the cry of 
the sailors ceasing with the last whirl of the whirl- 
pool that closes over their craft. ‘Their sad fate is 
freqnently the result of their own remissness in keep- 
ing a good look-out by day, and not having their 
lamps trimmed, like the wise virgins, by night.” 
The inhabitants of Liverpool will, we imagine, be 
surprised at some of the minute local revelations of 
an American visitor; and that he is really an 
American may be credited by his use of the Yankee 
words realizing, loaning, and others not yet trans- 
ferred to the English vocabulary. 








LITERARY SKETCHINGS. 


Tints from an Amateur’s Palette. By Alfred Jackson. 
12mo. Wilson. 

THE merits of this little volume are equal to its 
absence of pretence and unassuming appearance. It 
is so pleasing, thoughtful, and scholarlike, as justly 
to claim a place in the much-neglected field of Polite 
Literature, and, consequently, to deserve a favourable 
notice from the Literary Gazelte. ‘The essays are 
brief, and on popular subjects, such as genius, music, 
words, love, poetry, the ‘“ world,’ conversation, 
change, school-days, &e. There is great sense and 
right feeling throughout; and we do not discover a 
remark agaiust which we would set a denial. On 
the contrary, we are strong in agreement with Mr. 
Jackson; and we think the following examples 





“ * Many are poets, who have never penn’d 
Their inspiration, and perhaps the best ;’ 
their quick sympathy with the lovely, the Lumorons, 
and the ideal, and their devoted attachment to spirits 
of a kindred glow, constituting the tie of brother. 
hood with those who have tasted the sweet Vanity of 
Fame. 

“Men of Genius have ever felt a sensitive anxiety 
as to the success of their works; and the dread of 
attracting the fierce notice of some critical hawk, 
may have hushed into silence the sweet melody 
of many a “native wood-note wild,” and repressed 
many a tuneful record of the heart’s eventful history, 
To witness, unmoved, the wanton disparagement or 
cruel calumniation of labours which have been sys. 
tained by hope and enthusiasm—to gaze calmly on 
the ruins of the bright fabric of expectations cherished 
so fondly and so long, is more than can be expected 
from such a mental constitution: and there have been 
those who, with a poisoned sting in their hearts, have 
turned from an uiifeeling world, to hide in secret the 
pang by which they died. Speak, Shades of injured 
and departed genius! has it not been thus with 
you? It would be superfluous to ask whether happiness 
ean be compatible with over-wrought susceptibility; 
greatness of mind, as well as that of any other 
kind, must pay the price of its distinction; and 
the man of genius lays as much claim to our respect 
and veneration for his peculiar and unapproachable 
sorrows, as to our admiration of his brilliant and un. 
attainable powers. We do not here allude to the 
trials and griefs of humanity generally, of which be 
has his full share, in common with other men, but to 
that fever of the soul, that unslaked thirst of a heart 
which lives in a world of its own imaginings, too 
high and pure to be realised, and which, at the 
moment of his proudest triumph, tells him that he is 
still—alone ; and he turns for solace and companion- 
ship to the bright aerial shapes that minister to the 
yearnings of his unsatisfied spirit, holding intercourse 
with them, till 
“ «Of its own beauty is the mind diseased, 

And fevers into false creation. Where, 
Where are the forms the sculptor’s soul hath seized? 
In him alone. Can Nature show so fair # 

This is the unmistakeable badge which Genius sets 
on all her children; however they may differ in other 
respects, they all bear a heart scorched with the flame 
of her own passion, felt alike by him who has moved 
a nation’s sympathies, and him who, 
“* All unknown, 

Sleeps with th’ inglorious dead, 

Forgot and gone.’ 
There is too much tendency in this matter-of-fact age 
to undervalue everything that has not a direct prac- 
tical bearing—to consider nothing important that is 
not visible and tangible; imagination seems to lave 
been frightened back to her own sunny skies, by the 
rush and roar of the “ gu-a-head” world; and that 
kind of literature appears to be most popular which 
professes to bring every thing down to the understand 
ing, rather than to exercise the spiritual faculties in 
their native regions, 3 4 
“ Does any utilitarian put the favonrite question, 
© Cui bono ? to the efforts of genius? Does he ask 


in his heart what business such a man has in this 
world ? 
bitterness of spirit, the man of genius asks himself the 
same question; when high thoughts are contending 
with paltry necessities; when with ill-coneealed 
contempt, he distinguishes the cringing homage which 
follows the track of men’s doltish idol—wealth ; when, 
feeling himself to be compounded of contradictions 0 
all things relative to his well-being, he asks himself 


Doubtless there are moments when, in 


(however short) will show that we ought to be so, 
and bring our jury of readers to concur with us in a 
unanimous verdict. Inthe Word or Two on Genius, 
the author observes :— 

‘We should conceive it hardly possible for Genius 
to dwell in the mind of any one without the 
consciousness of its presence; still, we see that it 
is almost invariably accompanied by a child-like 
simplicity, and a modest estimation of its efforts. 
It does not follow, that where Genius exists, it must 





Whales! whales close alongside. 


necessarily be expressed :— 





‘To what end was such a one created?” We will 
answer the question fur him. He was created to work 
up and spread the leaven of Mind through the lumpish 
mass of human clay—to reveal man to Limself in the 
faithful mirror of his own brilliant thoughts—to ope? 
a channel for pent-up woe, breaking up its stubbom 
hold, and drawing it forth with melodious murmur 
ings to the relief of the over-charged breast—to touch 
with softening finger the harsh features of rel ntless 
sorrow, throwing a heavenly light over the hearts 





wintry landscape, like to the sunbeams breaking 
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through the dark masses jn the stormy west—to water 
with refreshing streams the scorched verdure of the 
soul, that haply one green spot might escape the 
desolation of the spoiler—to knit spirit to spirit with 
a bond electrical and indissoluble, and to bequeath to 
his native land a ray of that glory that exalts her 
among nations. If men truly estimated the worth of 
such minds, and were aware how much they are 
indebted to them, would they allow the man of genius 
to struggle unassisted through trials he is ill-adapted 
toencounter? Would they permit his heart to sink 
for lack of kindness, sympathy, and encouragement, 
which would cost them but little, but which would 
be deeply appreciated by him? Would they suffer 
the dark clouds of anxious care and threatening want 
to shut out the light of joy and hope from his 
mormningsky? No! instead of placing a pillar of stone 
over his grief-worn remains, resting in that dreamless 
sleep, long coveted as his only refuge, they would have 
placed on his barren table the essentials of existence ; 
instead of gratifying their sight-seeing propensities 
with the view of apartments in which inspiration and 
suffering had long dwelt together unnoticed and un- 
known, they would have clothed their desolate walls 
with comforts which would have brightened the dim 
eyes of their cheerless inmates ere death hath sealed 
them for ever. Not that we object to the veneration 
and honour which posterity justly pays to the memory 
of the great: far from it; but we say, ‘Do the one, 
and leave not the other undone:’ revere the mighty 
dead, but remember the suffering living.” 

Acomic sketch of Coach versus Rail, is entertaining, 
but will not divide into stages for our waybill. A 
trip to sea is equally good ; but we must be satisfied 
with what we have said, and leave the agreeable 
volume, With one quotation more, to the kindly public 
reception it ought to experience. On Conversation 
affords us bits of familiar character :— 

“Conversation possesses as much variety of style 
as does the human species itself, and the half-dozen 
friends who may be surrounding your table, shall 
afford you ample scope for amusing illustration. 

“The old gentleman opposite to you is never 
better pleased than when an opportunity offers of 
relating anecdotes of himself or family—this pleasure, 
however, would seem to proceed from his want 
of capability, rather than the reverse. After a 
laborious and vain attempt to remember the year in 
which the occurrence about to be related took place, 
he commences his story, but before proceeding far, 
he is brought to a check by sundry misgivings and 
contradictory impressions as to ‘where he was going 
at the time ;’ in this perplexity, he is driven to that 
refage of destitute memories—his snuff-box. By 
the time he has tapped the lid of his gold box (which 
he shows you with great pride, and promises to tell 
you a story about)—taken two or three sonorous 
pinches—blows his nose, and emptied his glass of 
port, he forgets the beginning of his tale, and after 
wandering through a labyrinth of misty reminiscences, 
he reluctantly abandons the task, relapsing into an 
unsatisfactory kind of silence, and leaving it a matter 
of doubt as to whether himself or his hearers are the 
most bewildered. 

“The gentleman on your right is fond of dis- 
putation; he waits till some unguarded remark 
offers him sufficient inducement to open his battery ; 
then, assuming a ‘ you-can‘t-get-over-me’ sort of 
expression, le says, ‘I think, Sir, I understood you to 
sayso and so.’ You assent. Laying his finger on 
the palm of his hand, and turning toward you with the 
Satisfaction of an augler who feels he has hooked his 
fish, he proceeds, by all the rules of argument, to 
show (to your great personal gratification) that you 
don't know what you are talking about. Numerous 
re the forces, and powerful the armament he brings 
into the field; the heavy artillery of syllogism, and 
the small arms of metaphor, analogy, comparison, 
and others, keep up a continual fire, till you wonder, 
Mm your innocence, what you could have said to 
draw forth such an overwhelming flood of learning. 
Tn the hope of checking the torrent, your replies 
ue as brief as is consistent with politeness, but it is 
too late ;—it may be said of him, ‘he has gotten his 





leg ower the harrow, stop him wha can;’ he has 
worked himself up to a pitch that renders him 
equally indifferent whether you assent to his dogmas 
or not, and your only hope is in the ultimate 
exhaustion of his argumentative tongue. 

“The somewhat pompous personage on your left 
finds an inexpressible delight in the sound of his 
own voice. Having risen from comparative obscurity 
to the station which his increasing wealth has 
assigned him, the defective education of his early 
days becomes the more apparent by the contrast of 
his present position. Setting Lindley Murray at 
defiance, he crowds as many words into a sentence 
as it can possibly hold, and is much attached to the 
use of words of difficult pronunciation, which he (as 
you might expect), mangles in a manner, which, if 
they were transformed to animals, would certainly 
render him amenable to Martin's Act. It matters 
not whether these unfortunate ‘ parts of speech’ are 
suitable, so that there be but a good mouthful of 
them, and by an invariable rule in such cases, he 
makes them do treble the duty of more common ones. 
We have listened to him with an inward smile, not 
unmixed with pain (for he is a kind man and his 
deficiency is no crime), while conducting the business 
of some public assembly over which he has been 
called to preside. We have no taste for ridiculing 
or exposing a man’s incapacity—let it be enough to 
say, that the unequivocal expression on all faces 
present, sufficiently indicated the awful devastation 
he was making in that language commonly known as 
the ‘ Queen’s English.’ 

“ Further on, is a young man whose animated and 
animating tones are heard above the general buzz 
of conversation. He is ardent, sanguine, and enthu- 
siastic ; and having as yet had but few clouds to dim 
the sunny morning of life, he expresses himself in 
terms somewhat too glowing perhaps for sober truth ; 
but which few, we should imagine, would wish to 
repress by forestalling that experience which comes 
soon enough to all. He is giving adescription of his 
pedestrian tour through the Highlands, from which 


he has just returned; and the epithets, ‘romantic. 


lake’— ‘lovely glen’ —‘ magnificent mountain-pass’ 
—with occasional references to ‘splendid day’s 
sport—‘ Highland cheer,’ and others of similar 
import, testify his keen appreciation of such scenes, 
as well as the scarcely inferior pleasure he finds in 
their recital. He possesses the materials for con- 
versation, but is deficient in the art of disposing them 
skilfully, and he requires a little more insight into 
human nature to teach him that he must not expect 
the dull, the indifferent, the disappointed, or the 
hackneyed hearer to keep pace with his own ¢x- 
uberant feelings, and that it is equally fair that he 
should make allowances for their difference of cireum- 
stances, as that they should do the same by him. 

“ Next to the last mentioned individual, is one who 
has a penchant for grumbling; not that there is 
always, or indeed often, a cause for it, but because it 
is his ‘ forte’-—he has a talent for it. He is a walk- 
ing catalogue of all existing impositions—a kind of 
living hand-book of all deceptions, past, present, 
and to come, nor can you mention one, the grossest 
on record, but be will find you a more heinous case 
from the inexhaustible stores of his own experience. 
Hopeless is the endeavour to win an applauding word 
from him,—if he does not condemn, be satisfied; his 
silence is a greater compliment than other men’s 
praise. 

“ The conversational property of this gentleman is 
limited to ‘railway fares’—‘exorbitant charges’— 
‘rascally tavern-keepers’ — ‘ inefficient waiters’ — 
and others of the like subjects; in short, any thing 
and every thing which does not come up to the 
rather Jofty standard of his own notions of rectitude. 
The only poetic effusion he ever deigns to appreciate 
are the lines, 

“ ¢ This world is all a fleeting show, 
For man’s élusion given ;’ 


lines, which we must say are as deficient in truth, 
as they are in cheerfulness and gratitude; but as 
they rather countenance his habit of universal 








fault-finding, he honours them by an occasional 
quotation. 

“The colloquial talents of the sixth and last of 
the circle, are of that nature which entitle their 
owner to the appellation of a very ‘slow coach,’ 
or rather broad-wheeled waggon; as the term 
‘coach’ implies a degree of speed far too unseemly 
for so ponderous a deliberator. A considerable 
period elapses before he can get his ideas packed 
and loaded, and when (to pursue the simile), they 
are brought to market, they are found to be musty 
and unsaleable, from the length of time they have 
been on the road. It is not until atopic has been 
exhausted and dismissed by the company generally, 
that he begins to have a dawning perception of 
what it was about, and by the time the conversation 
has advanced into about the middle of another 
subject, he says to his neighbour, ‘Ab, that’s a 
very just remark of yours.’ The person addressed, 
supposing it to bear reference to the subject then 
under discussion, answers accordingly, and they are 
consequently soon involved in a very entangled 
and mysterious web of talk, till the latter gentleman, 
perceiving that his companion is not travelling by 
‘express train,’ apologises with, ‘I beg your 
pardon, I thought you were alluding to so and so.’ 
The chain of associations in the mind of our friend, 
is of a very singular and comprehensive character— 
cause and effect seeming in his case to be very 
remote from each other; so that, for instance, if 
mention is made of a steeple being struck. by 
lightning, it brings to his recollection (by some 
circuitous and incomprehensible route), the circum- 
stance of a lady of his acquaintance labouring under 
& severe fit of jealousy. If he is giving you a piece 
of information of any length, you must watch him 
pretty closely, or he will never reach the culminating 
point, for as he is rather addicted to leaving the high 
road, and straying in the paths of digression, it is 
very probable that a conversation having for its 
purport the working of the ‘ Poor Law,’ or the 
establishment of some benevolent institution, may 
conclude with a minute description of his sufferings 
from rheumatism. 

“ Each of these individuals is the representative of 
aclass of talkers, and a very extensive one, as you 
will perhaps scarcely meet a company of half a 
dozen men, without finding in it one, if not more, 
of the specimens alluded to. It is not often we are 
privileged to enjoy the society of aman of thoroughly- 
finished conversational powers; the requisites for 
such a character being too numerous, as well as 
diversified, to be generally existent in one person.” 








SUMMARY. 

Poems: Historical and Miscellaneous, By the Rev. 
R. Chester, A.B., and the Rev. W. B. Chester, A.B. 
Dablin. Hodges and Smith. 

PUBLISHED with a filial purpose, these poems, by two 

reverend brothers, may be received without critical 

dissection. The longest of Mr. R. Chester’s com- 
positions reaches about the ordinary height of scholastic 
prize poems; Mr. W. B. Chester's, with somewhat 
of novelty in subject, i. e. the Ruined Cities of Central 

America, &c,, do not exceed that standard to which, in 

point of fact, they belong. The very first line in the 

book is ominous of this :— 
“Land of departed glory’s lingering fame !” 

The fame of glory, or the glory of fame, is but strange 

phraseology, and the strain continues much the 

same :— 
“For worldly treasures, that engrossing thought 
Which ever haunts us most when least it ought.” 

Or, Herculaneum and its population, thus described 

on the eve of their calamity :— 


“ Thy teeming streets with life’s tumultuous fide, 
Each following fast and far some phantom vain, 
That, plumed with pleasure, lur’d Arm on to pain. 

* * . * * 


Oh! could their joyless, their absurd belief, 
In countless gods afford them then relief; 
Or their wild visions of that world create 
A calm submission to their coming fate ? 
No! false religion will not, dares not brave 
The scornful aspect of an opening graye.” 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 














The author's profession here prompts him to forget 
all his classical reading, or he must have remembered 
that, no matter what their creed was, the contempt 
for death in Roman breasts was almost a mania, and 
suicide an honoured national custom. We need not quote 
from the second set. Religious, moral, and inoffensive 
in versification, there is nothing in the whole that 

pires to challenge the eminence without which the 
world will hardly listen to the charmer, charm he 
ever so wisely. 


The Desert Isle, and other Poems. 
Braithwaite. Pickering. 

TuE writer has tried accentuation after the manner 
of Christabel, i. e. four accents to the line, as far 
better calculated for effect than the ordinary syllabic 
system ; with what success the opening will show :— 


“ A spirit there came on the wandering wind 
As it fitfully swept down the vale, 
And alit where I mused in the shadow of the Moon 
Like majesty in sorrow, pale, 
Was girding round an old church tower 
As she passed through the heavens with planet and star, 
Her counsellors and guard that are, 
Her court in the celestial bower. 
He alit, and he told me a solemn tale 
Of stern temptation and heavenly boon, 
Fit for the dreamer, and fit for the hour, 
As I mused in the shade of that old church-tower.” 


We cannot add, that the minor poems improve the 
impression. Ex. gr. :— 
“It is the mind so much that wears 
The body into evil cases.” 
The writer is more dreamy than definite in bis 
ideas, and has more of the shadowy imaginative, than 
of the executive power. 


C. F, Halls Bohemian Girl; the Pet of Balfe and 
Bunn. Ipswich: Shalders. : 

A THEATRICAL squib, with some sparkles of fire. 

The paraphrase of the opera goes through the three 

acts descriptively, in a style, the humour of which 

may be guessed from the following samples :— 


“ Arline, long a Gipsy, awakes with a start, 
As Thaddeus pops his plump hand on her heart. 
Miss Rainforth, whose eyes have dived into fate’s stream, 
Flings the dew from her tresses, and sings of her dream. 
Sone. 
‘I dreamt that I dwelt in marble halls,’ 
And sat on an emperor’s knee, 
Where a crown was glittering on the walls, 
Which was destined, he said, for me: 
I rose and rejected the five shilling bribe, 
Like a high-born prudent dame ; 
So I spat on his highness, and ran to my tribe— 
‘For I loved you still the same.’ ” 


In act third— 


“ Arline gets the togs she has sported through life, 
And sighs that she’s neither maid, widow, nor wife! 
Then stares on the floor, takes a sight at the roof, 
And trembles to find by her side Devilshoof, 

Who, learning she won’t from the fortress depart, 
Brings Thaddeus in to attack her soft heart. 

The fame which had smoulder’d so long in her breast, 
Again finds a vent, at the risk of her vest ; 

For passion, disdaining the warnings of sense, 

Is got up regardless of any expense. 

While Stretton indulges himself with a snooze, 
Harrison (who’s wide awake in his views) 

Sings, till the tears trickle into his shoes. 


Sona. 


* When other lips’ shall plead to bask 
In loveliness so frail 





By H. T. 


id hollow heads shall strive to mask 
Their motives and my tale; 
There may, perhaps, upon the spot, 
Some reminiscence be, 
To tell you I am gene to pot, 
* And you'll remember me.’ 
Arline, on his neck, after this doleful ditty, 
Dangles a moment, the angel of pity ; 
And, vowing he shan’t go again on the loose, 
Pops him into a closet for her private use : 
Devilshoof flies ere the guests throng the hall, 
And Arline gets ready to open the ball.” 


Handbook of Medieval Geography and History. 
By W. Putz. Translated and Edited by R. B. 
Paul, M.A. Rivingtons. 

Tas little volume was much wanted. Archeology 

is everywhere attracting the attention it has so long 

deserved; and objects of ancient and medieval 
interest stand a hundred times better chance of being 
preserved now, than they did ten years ago. Such 
being the case, Mr. Piitz’s labours are calculated to 





be eminently useful for the general guidance; and 
also to nourish the taste which has sprung up amongst 
us, and is gradually pervading the country. This is, 
we observe, a second part, but we are unfortunately 
not acquainted with the first, and are consequently 
unable to speak of it so fully as we could desire. It 
commences with briefly noticing Germany in the first 
century after the Christian era; and mentions the 
earliest migrations of which we have any tolerably 
clear ideas. The Empires in Italy are next parti- 
cularized, and from the West we travel to the East; 
touch on Persian and Slavonian, follow the dates of 

Frankish, Saxon, Danish, and Scandinavian changes; 

and finally, after discussing the Crusades, rest at the 

discovery of America, We would have preferred a 

more consecutive method of arrangement; but still 

there is a great deal of historical intelligence con- 
densed within a small space. 

Fair Play's a Jewel. Captain Warner's Mode 
of National Defence against the whole World 
Ollivier. 

THouGu we have daringly, if not desperately, kicked 

one of Captain Warner’s bombs across a room (being 

assured it was perfectly safe to do so, and half 
believing there was nothing in the shell to send us to 
ours), we do not feel competent to decide on the 
question at issue between the gallant inventor and 
the Government. According to his narrative, he has 
been driven from post to pillar, and back again, by 
one and another; has been shuffled with by the 
Treasury, baffled by the Admiralty, and scurvily mis- 
used by the Ordnance Office. Any individual who 
has to fight against these opponents has, we are 
aware, a terrible odds against him; and we do not 
wonder that Captain Warner was foiled, and his 
experimental trials ridiculed. His vexations were 
enough to tempt him to send three of his long-range 
shots, or invisible shells, somewhere in the direction 
of Downing-street, Whitehall, Charing-cross, and 

Pall-Mall; and it showed much forbearance that he 

did not do it, and eclipse Guy Faux for ever. Still 

Lord Ingestre (now Talbot) stuck manfully by him 

as a friend, fully convinced of the truth of his almost 

incredible pretensions; and other individuals, Mr. 

Wakley, Mr. Walesby, &c. &c., also espoused his cause, 

as if certain of his success. Under such circumstances 

itis not easy to decide one way or another: there are 
more assertion and argument in this pampblet, but 
nothing fresh in the way of proof. Captain. Warner 
affirms that he could blow up a thousand ships and 
fifty thousand men; and he does blow up Lord Mel- 
bourne, Sir Robert Peel, Sir Thomas Hastings, Sir 

Howard Douglas, Sir George Cockburn, Sir Byam 

Martin, Sir Charles Napier, Captain Chads, the 

Marquis of Anglesea, and Colonel Chalmer ; and all 

we shall add is our advice to such of these parties as 

are still alive, to keep out of the reach of so dangerous 

a person as they have provoked in Captain Warner. 

Notes on the Geology and Chemical Composition of 
the Various Strata in the Isle of Wight. By 
Captain L. L. B. Ibbetson. Van Voorst. 

Tus is a practically useful little work, and written 
in a popular manner. It is interesting to the general 
reader, as giving a particular account of the geo- 
logical structure of the island, and more especially 
valuable to the agriculturist, landowner, and those 
interested in the improvement of soils, by pointing 
out the particular substratum or formation upon 
which each farm and village is situated, and in 
directing especial attention to those localities where 
the mineral phosphatic manure, so useful in fertilizing 
the land, may be most abundantly procured. The 
work is accompauied by a map in relief (three miles 
to the inch), upon which the principal physical 
features are delineated; and is also geologically 
coloured. 

Memoirs of Sir T. Fowcll Buxton, Bart. Murray. 

Tuts popular publication has been made more obvious 

to increased popularity by having this, its third 

edition, comprised in three Nos. of the Home and 

Colonial Library. To a very numerous class of 

readers it is thus made accessible, and from the 

character of the work, at the same time, a general 
benefit is conferred on the public. 








Adventures of a Medical Student. By R. Doughs, 
Surgeon R.N, With a Memoir of the Author, 
Second Edition. Tegg and Co. 

THE author was born in the neighbourhood of 

Glasgow in 1820, and his career is stated to haye 

been influenced by reading Tom Cringle’s Log ani 

the Cruise of the Midge, in Blackwood's Magazine, 

He died at the early age of twenty-four, leaving this 

too brief memorial of talent, not unworthy of the 

popularity achieved, but of a nature that might hay 
been matured into a Smollet-like fame. 

The Necessity of Separation from the Church of 
England proved on Nonconformist Principles, 
By John Canne. 8vo. Printed for the Hanserd 
Knolly’s Society. 

A work belonging to the time,— 

“ When pulpit, drum ecclesiastick, 
Was beat with fist instead of a stick ;” 

and the author, an eminent Nonconformist divine, 
published the reasons on which that sect went farther 
than the Puritans, and other religious divisions into 
which the country was split, in demanding an entire 
separation from the established church. ‘There ar 
many characteristics of the period to be gleaned from 
its statements and arguments. 

The Poetical Primer. 
pool: Deighton 
Whittaker and Co. 

A nicE selection of ancient and modern poetry for 
children,—so nice, that it has arrived at a fifth 
edition, and been followed and attended by second 
editions of sequels,—viz., Scriptural and Historical 
piezes, and Cameos from the Antique, closen with 
similar taste and discretion. Mrs. Laurence herself 
is a pleasing contributor of original productions, 

The Belfry of Bruges, and other Poems. By H.W. 

Longfellow. Slater. 

Is another of the neat little volumes, in which form 

the popular American poet appears so frequently on 

this side of the water. 
A Week in the South of Ireland. By an Old 
Traveller. Dublin: M‘Glashan. 

Ix our notice of the Boyne and Blackwater (No. 170) 

we overlooked, lying beside it on our table, this littl 

convenient guide to Cork, Glengariff, Killarney, and 
the lower Shannon, parts of Ireland the most beautiful 
and interesting. 


Liver. 
London ; 


By Mrs. Laurence. 
and Laughton. 


Practice in German. By Falck-Lebabn. 
Whittaker and Co. 

Tue first three chapters of Undine, with liter 
interlinear translation and notes, is a good guide to 
the acquaintance with the German, when there is 10 
master to teach and guide the learner. 


Problems in Astronomy, Surveying, and Navigatioy 
with their Solutions. By H. W. Jeans, F.RAS: 
Longmans; C. Wilson. 

A New edition of a plain, practical, and useful work, 

very eligible for students, and particularly s0 for 

seamen. 

Jean’s Handbook for the Stars gives good rules 
and diagrams for finding the twenty-one stars of the 
first, and fifty-two of the second magnitudes, north 
and south of the equator. 


The Anti-Materialist, éc. By John Dudley Clet 
Author of Naology. 8vo. London: Bell. Lei- 
cester: Crossley. : 

DenyinG the reality of Matter, and vindicating the 

Universality of Spirit, holding almost everything " 

be symbolical, and that mind and matter are identica, 

our author ranges in the most unpalpable ether of mett- 
physics, where, in truth, we are not always competet! 
to goalong with him. All we shall say of the — 

is, that it sets out by attempting to guess how i 

Deity may have been employed before Creation A 

begun, and he was himself alone ; and though —_ 

from “past eternity,” Mr. Dudley measures uh 
improvement of his attributes by Time! The boo 
is full of wild doctrines and paradoxes. 
Health made Easy. By Joseph Bentley. 
Johnstone and Hunter. 
Wao would not have it? 
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LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
CampnipGe, October 10.—The following degrees were 


conferred :— 

Masters of Aris.—C. F. Chase, B.A., [1845] formerly of 
Trinity-hall ; E. Stocks, B.A., [1846] formerly of St. John’s 
College ; W. G. Tucker, B.A., [1839] formerly of Emmanuel 


Bachelors of Arts.—T. Marden, C. H. Oldfield, Christ’s 
College; J. H. Tucker, Emmanuel College. 

Oxrorp, October 10.—The following degrees were con- 
ferred :— 
Masters of Arts.—Rev. T. H. Greene, Balliol College ; 
Rev. E. Austin, Queen’s College; Rev. C. R. de Havilland, 
Oriel College ; B. Blyth, (organist of Magdalen College.) 

Bachelors of Aris.—S. J. Altman, St. Edmund Hall; 
P. Hedgeland, Pembroke College; J. Lawrence, R. J. 
Coward, Brasenose College; J. J. S. Wharton, St. Mary 
Hall. 


The Libri Affair, notiecd in the letter of our Paris 
Correspondent three weeks ago, seems to have revived 
with renewed spirit and acrimony. Our readers will 
remember that the celebrated M. Arago (not Etienne, 
the ex-conspirator) and others of his political col- 
leagues in the revolution of February, charged M. 
Libri with having stolen some of the valuable 
national manuscripts which were entrusted to him in 
his official capacity ;* which accusation M. Libri in- 
dignantly repelled, and challenged his accusers to the 
proof. That proof has never been produced, and so 
far adhuc sub judice lis est, except in presumptions, 
statements, collateral illustrations, and reasoning upon 
all that is known, where direct and tangible facts are 
wanting. M. Boucly’s Rapport and M. Libri’s Ré- 
ponse, and his Lettre to M. de Falloux, show the pain- 
fulness of his position, and the difficulty imposed 
upon him by having to grapple with indefinite allega- 
tions, whilst his bitter enemies, after stabbing him, 
refrain from coming forward to substantiate their 
facts and justify their acts. In this state of the 
matter the Paris press is again becoming active, and 
calling for a decision on so grave a libel. Among 
other brochures, we have a Lettre, just published by 
M, Achille Jubenal, well known to the literary world 
(and to us) for his great attainments and estimable 
character, in which he defends M. Libri, on grounds 
of considerable weight, though only bearing analo- 
gously on the perplexed question. He anticipates 
M. Libri’s victorious refutation of the calumnies 
heaped upon him, though at present straitened by a 
foreign residence, distant from his papers and books, 
to which he must have reference for the completion 
of his proofs. M. Jubenal then relates two circum- 
stances within his own knowledge, which tend to 
exhibit the malicious animus of the attack, and the 
realy means on which such imputations may be 
founded. To enable M. Libri to execute his labour 
tficiently, a number of MSS. were sent to Paris for 
his inspection, and, among others, from Montpelier, 
where M. Jubenal was for a period Professeur a la 
Faculté des Lettres, and consequently well ac- 
guainted with the literary stores of the place. 
With regard to these, in one instance, the MS., after 
examination, was, according to rule, directed to be 
returned to Montpelier, but by a mistake of a subaltern 
i the office, was sent to Béziers, where the error 
was discovered, and the wandering papers restored to 
their proper quarters. Now, if they lad been quite 
lost, how odious, Mr. J. contends, would it have been 
to have accused an upright and honourable man with 
the baseness of having appropriated them to himself, 
and what defence could he have had? The other 
lustance was in reality adduced against M. Libri, but 
dividing the suspicion also between him and M. 
Ravaisson, and M. Jubenal himself, all of whom, and 
Rone else, were affirmed to have had access to 
consult the library within a certain space of time, 
during which portions of the MSS. of the corre- 
spondence of Queen Christina of Sweden had been 

tracted, and of which there could be no doubt, as 
the librarian had himself paginated them immediately 
before, Of course M. Jubenal could not rest under 





tat Libri was commissioned, with several coadjutors, to 
@ general of all the works in the Public 
Library of France, 





this imputation, and with much trouble in in- 
vestigating the case, he found that it was erroneous 
m every particular, Other persons bad used the 
librory, the MSS. had never been paginated, even those 
in the library refuting the assertion; but what was 
still more decisive, the records both of Rome, whence 
the MSS. were obtained, and of Montpelier, whither 
they were brought, explicitly stated the want of the 
very portions which the French scholars were ac- 
cused of filehing. In fact, they were notoriously, 
for royal and political reasons, removed when in the 
library of Cardinal Albani at Rome, so that the 
correspondence of the Queen with Pascal and Des- 
cartes, and what related to the Monaldeschi affair, 
should not become more public. 

Thus it is that honourable men may be falsely ac- 
cused ; but it is not always thus that they are able to 
refute their slanderers. We should think that M. 
Arago must come forward to sustain his heavy and 
ruinous charges, 








ARCHEOLOGY. 
THE JOURNAL OF ARCHEOLOGY, 
In the Literary Gazette, No. 1705, September 22nd, 
appeared the following Notice to Correspondents :— 

“‘ Archeology.—To the remonstrance against our classing 
the pursuit of Archzology under the head of ‘ Literary and 
Learned,’ in our Journal, and not as a Science, we make 
answer, that it is not from disparaging Archeology as entitled 
to the rank of a Science, anda high Science too; but that 
when we look at its intimate connexion with every class of 
literature, and the light it throws on biography, geography, 
history, the progress of other sciences, and the arts, and the 
changes in the condition of every people from the earliest 
times, we deem the relation so interwoven and essential, that 
to place it in this category is rather to exalt than lower its 
importance. If Geology produces the Medals of Creation, 
— may boast of producing the Medals of the Human 

ace! 

We have since been brought to re-consider the 
matter, in consequence of some public antiquarian 
proceedings, and the receipt of a number of private 
letters. In these the Literary Gazette has been 
appealed to, as the acknowledged Journal and Organ 
of Archeology, having long devoted its pages to giving 
its researches, discoveries, and proceedings com- 
prehensive publicity ; whilst other periodicals connected 
with literature have paid only partial and incidental 
attention to the subject. We have been flattered by 
the assurance that the growth and improved condition 
of Archeology within the last half dozen years have 
been much aided by our exertions; and it is in the 
hope of still more deserving such commendation that 
we have come to the conclusion now te be announced. 
We have resolved equally to avoid the Scylla of 
Science and the Charybdis of the Arts, by electing 
ARCH OLOGY into a department by itself, (as above, ) 
and embodying all its intelligence as it transpires, 
after the manner exemplified in the following report : 

The impulse given to these pursuits, and the con- 
servation of the fruits which must be the consequence, 
are witnessed throughout the country. Lx. gr. :— 


The Cambrian Archeological Society (as reported 
in the Monmouthshire Merlin) at its last meeting 
had an interesting paper read by the Rev. J. James, 
on the similarity of Dialects in the Welsh Language, 
with remarks on the names of ancient places in 
Fngland, Ireland, and Wales ; from which the author 
deduced explanations of Celtic rites and customs, and 
contended for the high antiquity of the Cwmry. He 
investigated the Erse, Irish and Armoric, and 
observed that :— Owing to the different tribes which 
speak these dialects, having for so many centuries 
been separated from each other, although so many of 
their words are the same, they cannot converse so as 
to understand one another. Some words that have 
lost their true meaning to the Welsh, are to be found 
in the other dialects, whereby we are enabled to 
understand the works of our most ancient Bards; 
we have an instance of this in the word Tra, which 
now means extreme in Welsh, but in Armoric a thing. 
Dr. Owen Pugh, in translating Taliesin’s poetry, in 
his Lexicon, renders— 


“ *Gwr a gynnail y nef Arglwydd pob tra,’ 
‘He that upholds the Heaven, the Lord of every ex- 





treme :’ a translation by a very profound linguist, 
absolutely without any sense at all, but if the word 
thing be substituted we shall obtain the meaning at 
once, After remarks on the origin of languages, Mr. 
J. gave a short vocabulary of Irish, Gaelic, and Welsh 
words, with their meaning in English, in order to 
point out the analogy among the three coguate 
dialects :— 


Awnree, Irish, Afon rhi, Welsh, King’s River. 
Ti-mor-i, Irish, Tymawr rhi, Welsh, King’s Palace. 
Dwir, Trish, Derw, Welsh, Oak. 

Coll, Irish, Collen, Welsh, Hazel. 


“Hence Caledonia, the ancient name of Scotland, 
because it abounded with hazel groves. 


Lismore, Irish, Llys mawr, Great Hall. 
Cathmor, Gaelic, Cadmawr, Great in Battle. 
Lamhor, Gaelic, Llawmawr, Mighty hand. 
Neartmor, Gaelic, Nerthmawr, Great strength. 
Rothmor, Gaelic, Rhathrmor, Roaring of the sea 

before a storm. 
Mal-mor, Gaelic, Moelmawr, A great mountain. 
Moran, Gaelic, Mawr-ran, Major part. 
Mor-lath, Gaelic, Mawr-ladd, Great in battle. 
Lochlin, Gaelic, Llychlyn, Norway. 


Taly-llych and Talyllychau are Welsh names. 
Mor-annal, Gaelic, Mawr-annal, Strong breath. 


Ferg-thon, Gaelic, Brigton, The rage of the 

waves. 
Keanteola, Gaelic, Cun-teuln, Head of a family. 
Innis, Gallic and Irish, Ynys, Island. 


“Faioddh is the Irish word for alphabet, which 
means a voice, as F has the form of the old Greek 
digamma; if we substitute G the word becomes 
Gaiodh, similar to the Welsh Gwaedd, which means 
the same thing. The Latin V comes from the old 
digamma, and this is the reason that the Latin words 
which begin with v have gw prefixed in Welsh to 
words of the same meaning; for example, Vacuus— 
gwag, Vidua—gwoddw, Vilis—gwael, Verum—gwir, 
Vir—gwr, &c. Croom is an Irish word, signifying 
atemple. Crom also is the Jupiter Tonans of the 
Irish,—very expressive this, as though the whole 
canopy of heaven were the God himself. Cromen in 
Welsh means a dome or roof, hence the compound 
Cromlech, or the stone that lies horizontally upon the 
perpendicular ones, as in Stonehenge, Stanton, Drew, 
and other Drnidic altars. Carrig-a-choppeen, the 
name of an altar, near Macroom, in the county of 
Cork, is almost pure Welsh—Carreg-a-choppen, which 
name is an exact definition of the object, being a 
large stone resting on the top of arock. The Welsh 
names of English places, still retained in many parts 
of England, are as monuments to point out the 
aborigines, where, notwithstanding that the land has 
passed into other hands, the Cymreig appellations 
have stood their ground, maugre all the sibilants of 
the Saeson, and will not be hissed off the stage. 
Pentraeth and Penrhyn are pure Welsh names: the 
former means the top of the strand ; the latter the top 
of the cape. Cornwall abounds with names of places 
beginning with 'I're, the Welsh word for town, such as 
Treburget, Trecarrol, Trehac, Tregony, Trelawny, 
Trelech, &c.; and there is Cumberland, whose very 
sound reminds us at once of the Cymry, as Penrith 
and Penruddock remind us of their language. The 
word Comb, found in the names of so many English 
places, as Whitcomb, Wiveliscomb, Comb Hay, Comb 
Martin, &e., is none other than a corruption of the 
Welsh word Cwm. Malvern is a corruption of the 
Welsh compound Moel-y-farn ; the meaning of which 
is the Hill of Judgment, because culprits were 
executed there. The word burn in Tyburn may be 
derived from the Welsh radix, barn; and Lisburn, in 
Ireland, may be synonymous with Llys barn.* 
Penboyr, the name of a parish in Carmarthenshire, 
comes from Pen-y-Beirdd; it is supposed that a 
Gorsedd (an ordination of bards) had been held there, 
lt is a common saying in Cardigan and Carmarthen- 
shire, when a person is absent in mind, “ That the 
one-half of him is in Penboyr.” Llan is a Welsh 





* A vocabulary of all these would form an interesting 
companion to Mr. Kemble’s similar references to Saxon 
names.—Ep, L, G, 
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word, prefixed to the major part of our parish 
churches; it is a genetic rather than a specific term ; 
it means an enclosure, and refers more to the church 
yard than to the sacred edifice itself; it is also 
applied to other enclosures, such as Llannerch, 
Gwinllan, Perllan, Corlan, Ydlan, &c. It answers to 
the Irish word Kil, as in Kilkenny, Killarney, and 
many others, and as a proof that its meaning is the 
same in the few parishes and other places in Wales 
whose names are prefixed by Kil, Llan is not used, 
as Kilrhedyn, Kilfowyr, Kileennin, and ‘Kilsant, in 
Caermarthenshire, Kilbebyll in Dyfed, Kilewm, 
Kilian-Aeron, and others. This word is moreover 
cognate with Cail, the Welsh word for a sheepfold,— 
lence the compound Bugail from Bu and Cail, which 
means a shepherd, Not only is there a strong simi- 
larity between the various dialects of the ancient 
language, but also between the habits, customs, and 
rites of the different tribes by whom they are spoken. 
‘The inhabitants of Armorica very much resemble the 
Welsh. ‘lo point out a few instanees of similarity 
between the words of different languages may be con- 
sidered by some labour in vain; but it cannot be so 
to an Archeological Association. Language is the 
key to the history of the nations; sometimes a single 
word resembling the one that is used of any particular 
thing in another language, will lead to important 
discoveries, and show a close affinity between very 
distant nations. ‘The Trish word Caoin, the name of 
a funereal dirge sung by women at wakes and funerals, 
which is pronounced somewhat like the English word 
Queen, is very much like the Welsh Cwyn. ‘Cwyn 
bendith y mammau,’ the wailing of women heard in 
the Welsh Toylu, or the ghost of a funeral, appears 
to be of a kindred origin. ‘This single word forms a 
link that connects the most ancient, distant, and 
learned nations in the world. Females lamented over 
Hector's dead body, and Virgil, speaking of the 
funeral of Dido, says— 

“*Feemineo nlulatu tecta fremunt.’ 
The Corach of the Irish is similarly constructed to 
the Welsh Corwg or Corwgl, as well as its name. 
These rude vessels were invented in the East; the 
native land of all nations. The ark which concealed 
Moses was made on the same principle, composed of 
bulrnshes, and daubed with slime and pitch. The 
Welsh translation, Cawell, is preferable, because 
more expressive. Ilerodotus describes the vessels 
that sailed on the river to Babylon, as being com- 
posed of skins, with ribs cut out of willows that grew 
in Armenia, who calls them 


“* Parva seapha ex vimine facta que confecta rudo corio.’ 


Strabo mentions their use on the Red Sea by the 
Subsi in sailing to Ethiopia,— 
“*In navigiis ex corio confectis.’ 

MacCuil, Bishop of Man, sailed in a boat made of 
skins, ‘in nave pellicea, when he was cast on the 
island. Gildas says that the barbarous hordes of 
Scots and Picts sailed across the Scythic channel in 
their Corroclis or Currachis. In the foregoing obser- 
vations, imperfect as they are, we can learn enough 
to justify the establishment of the Cambrian 
Archeological Association. We should not forget 
the past. If we are proud of history—if we feel a 
landable curiosity to find ont the cause of every 
effect, should we not do all that we can to trace all 
things to the fountain-head? It was this mental 
phenomenon, a desire to know the principle of things, 
and which shows itself so easily in children, that gave 
rise to every antiquarian society. The first concep- 
tion of this truly philosophical association was 
nothing less than the craving of a mind thirsting for 
more knowledge—a certain mode of development, as 
in all other scientific pursuits. In studying the sub- 
jects of antiquity with which our country abounds— 
its ruined castles, abbeys, and monasteries, and its 
still more ancient cairns, camps, and cromlechs, 
together with all and every the remains of Druidism, 
we are apt to inquire what were the thoughts and 
feelings of our forefathers with regard to the soul and 
its destiny. These, and other antique forms, are the 


exponents of their thoughts, for every material modi- 
fication made by man existed in idea in the mind 





antecelently. This association lays hold of these old 
things, to preserve them from decay, and rescue them 
from oblivion in the records of its archives,”* 


2. Scarborough Archeological Society— About a 
fortnight ago, this Association had the good fortune 
to find their Patron, Lord Albert Denison (late 
Conynghame), among them, and to be received by 
his lordship at his residence on the cliffs. ‘Thence, 
after partaking of refreshments, Dr. Murray, the 
President, and the members, adjourned to the Town 
Hall, where a special meeting was held, and a paper 
read by Mr. John ‘Tissiman, the indefatigable secre- 
tary, on his recent discoveries near Rowen Hill, 
illustrated by specimens of the relics discovered in 
the tumuli, and maps of the district, which is a high 
promontory on the coast, about twelve miles from 
Scarborough, where, according to Dr. Young's 
history of Whitby, there had stood a Roman fort, as 
proven by a stone found in 1774, about a yard 
beneath the surface, and bearing an inscription, 
“ Justinian, Governor of the Province, and Vindician, 
General of the Forces of Upper Britain, for the 
second time, with the younger provincial soldiers, 
built this Fort, the Manager of Public Works giving 
his assistance.” Mr. Tissiman ran over the early 
records of Stainton Dale Manor, of which Raven- 
hill is a part, its charters, privileges,+ aliena- 
tions, &c., from the time of Stephen, and then 
came to the Roman remains. Part of the boundary 
called Green Dyke, running east and west, is an old 
British or Roman entrenchment, which would com- 
municate with Ravenhill on the east, and at the 
west end is what is described as a flagged road, leading 
away to the south-west, and ending upon a rising 
ground, upon which are the remains of some old 
buildings, or what may probably have been another 
station. Within this district, and not far from the 
Green Dyke was situated the first tumulus opened on 
the 2lst of August last. It measured about twenty 
feet in diameter, and six feet in depth, and was com- 
posed of the yellow sand of the moors and a few 
stones of various sizes. After cutting from the east 
side to nearly the centre, and about eighteen inches 
from the top, were found the two lead weights now on 
the table. ‘Their form would lead to the con- 
clusion that they might have been used as sling 
weights. After continuing the cutting some time, 
we came, says the narrative, upon the large stones 
forming the cist; these were placed triangularly, 
and inside upon the earth was laid the calcined 
bones of the person to whose honour had been 
raised this small tumulus, After covering these 
up, we proceeded to what I shall call the “ Ravenhill 
Tumulus.” This mound was situated on the moor- 
land to the right of the road leading to the Hall, and 
was one of the three called, according to the map of 
the Archeological Institute, “ Robin Hood’s Butts.” 
It measured forty-two feet in diameter, and its 
greatest depth was eight feet. The cutting was com- 
menced from the south side towards the centre. The 
mound was composed of sand, earth, and loose stones. 
After the sand and earth were cleared away, a mass 
of stones presented themselves, some of very large 
size, and apparently designed for some particular 
purpose, which was proved on the second day. After 
passing this wall of stone, our labourers were re- 
warded by the discovery of two stones, one having 
five holes, the other two holes, worked in them, and 
immediately after was found embedded in the sandy 
earth the urn before you marked No. 1, measuring 
6} inches in height, 43 inches in diameter, 54 inches 
at bottom of rim, and 34 inches in diameter of 
bottom; a little to the left of this was found the 
small vessel marked No. 2, embedded in ashes, 
calcined bones, and sandy earth, and having more the 
appearance of a canon ball than anything else, which, 
being cleared of its encumbrances, was disclosed to 





* We have much abridged the verbal illustrations , the 
argument is sufficiently well supported for our purpose by 
what we have retained, and only strengthened by the ad- 
ditional proofs.—Ep. L. G. 

t Many of the privileges have descended to the present 
freeholders of the Dale, they being tythe-free, and toll-free, 
exempt from serving on juries, and claiming all waifs and 
strays, 











our eyes in the beautiful form it now presents, Jt 
was quite perfect, and was filled with calcined bones 
and ashes, of which it now contains a portion. It 
measures on the top 22 inches, the thickness of the 
sides on the top being 3 inch, leaving the orifice 13 
inches, but this widens towards the inside to 24 inches; 
the diameter outside in the middle is 3 inches, and 
21 inches at the bottom, height 24 inches; it is 
marked outside by cross lines to the middle and three 
rows of lines on its upper edge, with two small holes 
on the side, $ of an inch from the top and 3 an inch 
apart. A little further on, the urn marked No. 3 was 
found, or rather the fragments, It is the rudest of 
the lot. This I have been able to restore; it 
measures 74 inches in height, but forms an irregular 
oval; its diameters will be 5 inches and 63 inches, 
and at the bottom 33 and 3} inches. Next to this 
was the stone on which is cut the large spear-shaped 
cavity, and the four lines in form of aV. This cavity 
has the appearance of having had fire in it. We also 
found two more stones; one with a large oval hole 
cut on one side, measuring 7 inches long, 32 wide, 
and 34 in depth; on the opposite side is another 
hole 34 inches in diameter, and 24 inches deep; the 
other stone having a circular hole 34 inches 
diameter, and 1} inches deep. Shortly after finding 
these, we discovered the large urn, laid on its side 
and crushed down by the superineumbent earth. 
After carefully clearing away, I found that it laid 
upon two large stones,, Taking off the upper side in 
fragments, was disclosed a mass of calcined bones, 
which were lying in the under part of the urn still 
in ground; these were carefully examined, the result 
being the discovery of a flint spear or arrow head, a 
knife like a piece of flint, a piece of broken celt in 
flint, the remains of other arrow heads, and a beauti- 
ful bronze pin, in length 1} inches. The measures 
ment of this urn after being restored is 13 inches in 
height, 9 to 10 inches at the top, shoulder 103 to 
114 inches, at the bottom 7 inches, It is marked in 
lozenge-shaped tines to the shoulder. This con- 
cluded the first day’s work. I commenced again on 
the 3lst of August, on the east side of the tumulus, 
determined to turn the whole over. After proceeding 
some distance, a mass of stones was found similar to 
those found the first day, which, after making 4 
passage through, I found was a wall about four feet 
square. This wall encircled the whole mound. There 
were also found two more urns, but in such a state 
that they could not be restored. These small urns 
were buried about midway between the base and 
apex, and contained calcined bones and ashes. After 
turning the whole of the earth over, nothing farther 
was discovered, Before sitting down, Mr. Tissiman 
drew the attention of the meeting to two other in- 
teresting relics on the table, an ancient British axe, 
of flint, recently found near Stainton Dale, and @ 
dice [die] of jet, found upon the large tumulus opened 
by Lord Albert Denison, near Seamer Moor, i 
March, 1848. These articles excited much interest, 
and considerable discussion took place respecting 
them. His lordship declared the axe to be unique, 
and considered it a most interesting discovery. The 
dice [die] was evidently very ancient. The marks 
were made of crystals, let into it, and, altogether. the 
construction was peculiar. Mr. ‘Tissiman expressed 
his belief that the relic was Roman, and this @p- 
peared to be the general opinion. The Chairman 
then exhibited a small ancient British urn, of & 
beautiful form, which he said was taken from & 
tumulus opened near Oliver’s Mount some years 8g0, 
but was in such disjointed fragments, that it had Jain 
neglected in his house since that period. By the 
skill and perseverance of Mr. Tissiman, however, 
it had been restored to the perfect form in which it 
now appeared. The Chairman then vacated the 
chair for the purpose of moving a vote of thanks to 
their noble patron, Lord Albert Denison, for his 
hospitality, and for his kindness in meeting the 
Society that evening. Mr. Bean seconded the motion, 
which was carried amidst loud applause. Lord A. 
Denison returned thanks for the honour done him. 
He said that as one who felt much interest and 
pleasure in prosecuting the science of archeology; 
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it was gratifying to him to meet such a numerous and 
respectable body of gentlemen in Scarborough who 
were addicted to the same pursuits. He considered 
that the science of archeology was one to which we 
might bring our noblest powers, In some respects 
it was superior to all other sciences, for while they 
treated only of matters connected with the inferior 
creations of the Deity, archeology treated of the 
history of man. And it also taught us, with remark- 


_able force, the nothingness of man; for it showed 


us how vain it was to live for this world alone, irre- 
spective of our higher destinies. His lordship con- 
clnded by expressing his sincere desire for the con- 
tinued prosperity of the Scarborough Archeological 
Society, the members of which separated, highly 
gratified by their evening's entertainment. 

The Norwich and West Suffolk Archeological 
Societies held a meeting in the Town Hall, Thetford, 
which was opened by the mayor. ‘They visited the 
ancient British mound, where the Rey. Mr. Bulmer 
addressed them with its history; and next the ruins 
of “the Place” or nunnery (now sadly misused), 
upon the antiquities of which Mr, Timms, the secre- 
tary of the West Suffolk, real a paper, ‘The last 
locality inspected, as we learn from the newspapers, 
was the Abbey, where “ excavations to a considerable 
extent had been carried on for the purposes of this 
meeting; the original floor, with its encaustic tiles, 
was laid open, and the base and shaft of the columns 
of the noble chureh, bailt in 1170, gave an idea of its 
magnificence and exteut.” 


The Somersetshire Archeological Society held a 
general meeting a fortnight ago, Sir Walter ‘Trevelyan 
in the chair. It was fully attended by (the Rev. Mr. 
Dymock, honorary secretary) Dr. Buckland, Mr. 
Crosse, Mr. Britton, the Honourable Mr. Bouverie, 
&e. &. In the course of the discussions, Dr. Buck- 
land anathematized Bath stone for London buildings. 


Yorkshire. —Some of the tumuli in the Wolds’ 
called the “ Danes’ Graves” (though similar to those 
ancient receptacles for the dead brought before the 
British Association at Swansea and Birmingham by 
Mr. Hogg and Mr. Phillips,—see Literary Gazette, 
No. 1706), have recently been examined by a party 
of antiquaries, and the Yorkshire Gazette states that 
at the time when the wolds were an uninclosed 
sheep-walk, these “barrows” were reckoned to be 
above 500, of which the greater number had now been 
levelled by the plough. The situations are singularly 
lonely and wild ; on a skirt of rising ground, and en- 
shrouded in an old wood of fantastically shaped trees. 
On opening them, they have generally been found to 
contain a skeleton each, of large proportions, and in 
a state of good preservation, On one occasion, a 
small urn was turned up; but weapons of war, or 
other implements of metal, lave seldom or ever been 
found. Five were explored by the deputation, and in 
each was found a skeleton, and in two of them frag- 
ments of urns. On a second examination, one of the 
tumuli, considerably larger than the others, and 
known by the name of the “ King Barrow,’ was 
opened, but no remains of any kind were found; and 
every day since, during which the work has been 
continued, has brought to light one or more skeletons 
and other remains of a distant age. The principal 
articles discovered consist of three spear heads, a 
dagger, a Saxon knife, part of a pair of sheats, a 
quantity of beads, and other articles apparently used 
In fastening apparel. 

(To be regularly continued.) 











FINE ARTS. 


Portraits of Honorary Members of the Ipswich 


Museum. Published by G. Ransome, F.L.S., Hon. 
Sec.* 


Tats is a very interesting series of portraiture: 
Silery to adorn the Study of the scientific or the 
ibrary of the literary. ‘The likenesses are generally 
ee 

dist” ® Petieve the list is preparing to include, among other 
° inguished men, Professors E. Forbes, Ansted, T. Bell, 
len Lindley, and Sedgwick ; Dr. Carpenter, C. Darwin, 
» Curtis, Sir Charles Lyell, and Sir Wm. J. Hooker. 











excellent, preserving the features and expression of 
the individual with characteristic truth. Thus Mr. 
Kirby, the President of the Ipswich Museum, and 
almost, if not, the father of natural science now 
living in England, is finely mild and simple ; the im- 
personation, as it were, of the humanizing pursuits 
in which his years have been passed. Mr. Spence is 
a worthy companion. Professor Henslow is another 
good head; Mr. Jolin Gould a happy hit of the artist, 
T. H. Maguire. Mr. Selby, the distinguished 
naturalist of the North, is not so familiar to us; but 
of Mr. Yarrell we can speak as admirably executed, Dr. 
Lee is no less “ complete in every feature,” and the 
famed oriental botanist, Dr. Wallich, a speaking like- 
ness. Sir W. Jardine, of Scottish, and Mr. Robert 
Patterson, and Mr. W. Thompson, of Irish repute, the 
late Bishop of Norwich, Sir R. Murchison (not one 
of the best likenesses), Mr. E. Sidney (unknown to 
us), Mr. Bowerbank, Mr. Lovell Reeve, Sir Jolin 
Boileau, the Prince of Canino, and several others, 
judging from those with whom we are well acquainted, 
may be pronounced faithful representations of men 
with whose countenances the public at large, and 
especially its scientifie section, must be gratified to 
form an intimacy by means so accessible as these 
lithographs, produced in a manner the most free and 
natural that could be adopted. For ourselves, we 
can only say that we have taken much delight in those 
portraits, in which we recognised the lineaments of 
friends so ably portrayed as to remind us of their 
habitual looks, and the very “ counterfeit” of -their 
intelligent faces when lighted up in social intercourse, 
or the investigation of objects of science whose 
nature and organism they desired to explore. 

As this Musenm appears to possess greater spirit 
and interest than any with which we are acquainted, 
even in the most populous places, we take leave to 
add (by way of example) what Mr. Ransome has told 
us of its formaticn, purposes, and progress. 

It was established in December 1847, mainly with 
the object of contributing towards the free instruction 
of the working classes in the science of natural 
history, by providing for then a good museum, library, 
lectures, and classes. Immediately the most cordial 
and generous offers of co-operation were made by 
many eminent naturalists, whose promises have been 
amply fulfilled, as opportunities have been afforded 
them. Under a grateful sense of their disinterested 
kindness, Mr. Ransome says, “ I have been induced 
to present to our members the portraits of gentlemen 
to whom we feel largely indebted for the prosperity 
which has attended the progress of the Ipswich 
Museum, at the same time I have hoped to confer 
upon them the only tribute of gratitude which it was 
in my power to offer for the services and assistance 
they have rendered us—either by their interesting 
lectures, or by their valuable donations to the museum 
and library.” 

The design has been so far extended that some 
proofs on Indian paper are published, and any profit 
that may arise from the disposal of these is to be 
devoted exclusively to the funds of the institution. 





Antiquarian Etching Club. Part ITT. London: 
Published by the Club. 

Ar no peried of the history of this country does there 
exist a single instance of its government having shown 
the slightest sympathy towards its national antiquities ; 
on the contrary, there are many proofs of wilful acts 
of destruction of some of our noblest monuments, by 
those very hands to which we should look as their 
conservators. Historical sites and mementoes of 
some of the most interesting events of former times 
have been carefully and for ever effaced, It is con- 
soling, however, to those who derive pleasure «nd in- 
struction from the past, that some choice spirits, 
regardless of selfish purposes, have been found to 
devote their time and attention to these things, and 
been the means of transmitting to us notices and 
delineations of many valuable relics which would 
otherwise have existed only in tradition. ‘The growing 
attention in the public mind which the subject seems 
to be creating, has already awakened our present 
rulers to the value and popularity of the pursuit, 





which, it is to be hoped, will result in the formation 
of some receptacle, worthy of this great nation, for 
the splendid relics of antiquity which are now daily 
discovered and destroyed by the ignorant, or sold to 
private individuals, probably, as in many known cases, 
to enrich foreign collections. 

To a private Society we are indebted for the pre- 
servation of the finest amphitheatre in England. A 
railway had marked its course directly through it, 
but the promoters were appealed to in time to save it. 
The journals of the Archwological Societies reco-.d 
innumerable instances of the destruction of pave- 
ments, baths, and villas, which have been carted away 
as rubbish; brasses torn up by mercenary sextons ; 
frescoes effaced by doltish churchwardens ; and the 
decorated work of our enlightened forefathers removed 
to make way for the tasteless abortions of village 
bricklayers. It is the hope of inducing a spirit for 
collecting these fleeting memorials which has led to 
the doings of the Antiquarian Etching Club, and, in 
good time, produced three parts, and upwards of fifty 
plates. Our anticipations, expressed in a notice of 
the first Part, have been realized. There has been a 
decided improvement in the latter two Parts, and 
particularly in careful delineation, which is essential 
in objects of this description. The Club promise a 
supplementary number of letterpress, which will 
complete and form a goodly volume. Amongst the 
etchings in the third part, “ Byfleet Church, Surrey,” 
by F. Bromley; the “ Rye House,” by W. B. Rye; 
and the “Font at Fryerning, Essex,’ by W. LI. 
King, are deserving of much praise. 


The Smile and the Frown. 

Wenstenr’s well-known and much-admired pair of 
school pictures, engraved for presentation to the sub- 
scribers to the Art-Union of this year, are well chosen 
for the purpose. ‘They possess in an eminent degree 
the essentials for popularity. The school-room in 
mirth or trouble is familiar to all, and no one ever 
knew how to treat it with greater truth and diversity 
of character than the artist to whom we owe these 
representations of juvenile life. We have seen 
captious criticisms upon the style of the engravings, 
but though not of the highest order, they are very 
pleasing, and will make an agreeable ornament to the 
walls of any common apartment. When we consider 
that, together with a set of Maclise’s bold designs, 
they are but complements to the chance of prizes in 
the lottery of Art, we must deem all fault-finding 
rather ungracious and undeserved. 


Rajah Brooke of Sarawak. Painted by Frank Grant, 
Engraved by G. Raphael Ward, Ward; Colnaghi. 
and Co. 

More Sailor-like than Rajah like, this portrait appears 
to us to make Mr. Brooke more athletic than he really 
is. The fatigues and heats of the Indian Seas and 
Borneo have rendered him rather wiry than mus- 
cular; but there is the finely firm and daring coun- 
tenance, and the head formed for noble exploits. The 
likeness of such a man must be valued at all times; 
and Mr. Ward has displayed all the force of his burin 
in giving it freedom, pose, and effect. 


Weighing the Deer. By Frederick Taylor. 
Tuts superb water-colour painting, in process of 
being, and deserving to be, engraved as a companion 
to Landseer’s “ Bolton Abbey,” was exhibited during 
the B.A. week, in the interesting Repository of Arts of 
Mr. E. Everitt, Birmingham, flanked by ‘“ Morning” 
and “ Evening,” two of the artist’s most admirable 
groups of dogs, which we noticed with high commen- 
dation when exhibited in the Suffolk-street Gallery. 
We saw at the time of our visit to Mr. Everitt’s, an en- 
graving of the principal subject in an advanced and 
promising state, by Messrs. F. Stackpoole and T. L. 
Atkinson; and learnt that the “ Morning” and “ Even- 
ing” were to be executed by Mr. Alfred Lucas. In the 
Repository, the three attracted much praise, and, we 
trust, somewhat of more solid encouragement, though 
we do not know how much the love of sporting may 
mingle with electrotyping, papier mache tray-making, 
the cranks, wheels, and other odd motions ofmachinery, 
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most ingenious inventions, and wonderful powers of 
Birmingham. The tale of “ Weighing the Deer” is well 
and characteristically told, and the figures are nume- 
rous. The aristocratic pair of sportsmen watching 
the process, whilst the canny Celts are putting the 
weights into the scale, and tgying to flatter a bet npon 
the well-pleased Southrons, form the leading trait, 
and are beautifully drawn and disposed. In the 
centre, the bleached-haired boy laden with game, 
and on the right the girl emptying the fish creel, and 
the charming creature standing up beside her, are no 
less ably composed, and graceful without violating 
the nature of the scene. The management of colour 
throughout is artistic, and the blues and subdued 
reds have an excellent effect. ‘he dogs also and all 
the accessories deserve our almost unqualified eulogy. 
To say “almost” is almost a shame, but we think 
the salmon a little thick or clumsy, and that the 
painter has not spared his palette on the bird in front, 
hanging over the boy's shoulders, 


Apotheosis of Homer. Elkington & Co. 

As this Electrotype belongs rather to fine arts than 
to manufactures, we have taken it for separate notice. 
The subject in marble, originally in the possession of 
the Colonna family, and now in the British Museum, 
was the production of Archelaos of Priene (misprinted 
Apollonius in the first page of the description), and 
bears his name. It is believed, on probable grounds, to 
be of the Alexandrine School of the Ptolemaic period ; 
and is very valuable, as a complete work, to compare 
with the noblest Greek and other famous Schools of 
earlier and later dates. The treatment is mythical, 
and consists of nearly thirty figures, disposed in three 
lines, and crowned by an ascent to a mountain-top, 
where Apollo is enthroned in his glory. A very inte- 
resting elucidation is prefixed, from the pen of Emile 
Braun, and which seems to be sufficiently satisfactory. 
The marble was found among ruins on the road 
between Rome and Albano, on the site of the ancient 
Bovillew, and the whole scena represented is highly 
poetical. ‘The sacrificial offering, the Muses, and 
allegorical per ges, p much individuality, 
and are impressive in action: the whole an extremely 
interesting design, and, brought out in this manner, 
@ great credit to the taste of Messrs. Elkington, and 
an acceptable boon to the lovers of antiquity and 
ancient forms, ceremonies, and intelligences. 





The Flying Dutchman, Winner of the Derby and 
St. Leyer. Drawn and Engraved by C. Hunt. 
Tuis is about the best likeness of a racer that we have 
ever seen, and, even in picture, the dark horse and 
gay confident jockey look dangerous to win! Mr. 
C, Hunt is certainly a Gilpin in his style of producing 
these sporting prints ; and is it true, as we have heard, 
that so sure is he of his art, he is already engaged in 
preparing a portrait of the winner of the Derby for 
1850 ?—-viz., Lord Eglinton’s Knight of Avenel, as 
handsome and promising a two-year-old as the turf 
has ever witnessed. If this be sooth (as we say in 
Macbeth), we trust that no Vates of prophetic preten- 
sions will rob us of the priority of this important 
prediction, of which we make no secret, as our Book 

is “ made.” 





ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


Tue Architeetural Association held its first conver- 
sazione for the season, on Friday, the 5th; and “ the 
walls,” says the Builder, “ presented a fair show of 
drawings, ineluding several series of the sketches 
made by members of the Class of Design; and the 
room was well filled. The advantages resulting from 
this sketching class will be great: it should be 
sedulously attended by the younger members.” The 
Report stated that the ber of s had risen 
to 140. An attempt to form a book-club had failed; 
but the design for establishing a free architectural 
exhibition had taken root, and promised to be carried 
successfully into execution. A paper on professional 
practice was read by Mr. Creeke, and appropriate 
speeches were addressed to the meeting by Mr. G. 
Godwin and Mr. Papworth. 





FPOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


FRANCE. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


Paris, Thursday. 

Amipst his arduous political avocations, M. Thiers 
finds time to labour at his History of the Consulate 
and Empire, and we see he will shortly be able to 
issue another volume. In addition to this he is pre- 
paring for the National Assembly a Report on Public 
Assistance to the Poor, which is to have the character 
and development of a literary treatise, and be brought 
eut by the publishers, as a companion work to the 
famous Essay on Property.* 

M. Nisard has just brought out another volume— 
the third—of his Histoire de la Littérature Fran- 
¢aise: the first two volumes were published so far 
back as 1844; and we shall no doubt have to wait 
several years for the others, as it requires vast re- 
searches and profound study to make them at all 
worthy of their title, and the well-won celebrity of 
their author. In addition to an elaborate account of 
literature in general, M. Nisard gives brilliant ta- 
bleauz of the productions of each author, and a con- 
scientious criticism thereon ; whilst he communicates 
all such biographical, archeological, artistic, scientific, 
and general historical information, as is calculated to 
elucidate his great subject. His last volume is de- 
voted to the century of Louis XIV., and will probably 
be the most important and valuable of the whole, as 
it deals with the immortal productions of some of the 
most glorious writers of whom French literature can 
boast—Moliére, Racine, Bossuet, Fenclon, La Fon- 
taine, La Rochefoucauld, and Madame de Sevigne. 

One of the principal publishers has been a good 
deal quizzed during the Jast few days, for having 
gravely advertised a translation of Gil Blas from the 
Spanish of Le Sage. Poor Le Sage has been often 
enough accused of having pilfered the immortal work 
from the Spanish ; but this is the first time, assuredly, 
that he has been represented to have written it in thay 
language. 

That naughty old boy, Paul de Kock, has again 
presented himself to the reading public with nothing 
less thanasix volume romance, entitled Une Gaillarde. 
The title indicates that the work is full of those wicked 
scenes which cause fine ladies to cry “Fie!” and 
grisetles to giggle; and the title indicates truly: for 
the book is Paul de Kock from beginning to end— 
Paul de Kock in indecency, in coarse, vulgar, yet 
vigorous painting— in ordinary every day incidents, 
related in a rich, comic vein—in men and women 
who are the very reverse of prudes, and hesitate 
not to admit it. This Paul de Kock occupies a 
strange position in the literary world: everybody 
abuses him, but everybody reads him: “ The 
nasty dirty fellow!” cries the Duchess, when 
his name is mentioned, and yet it is fifty to 
one that you will find one of his volumes thrust 
under the cushion of her sofa; “ You must not 
read Paul de Kock, my dear!” says the épicicr to his 
wife, and yet the good man himself chuckles over his 
pages behind the counter, and Madame reads them 

on the sly: whilst, as to the kitchen-wench, and the 
housemaid, they pore over the wicked, mischievous, 
larking, out-speaking, devil-may care, unceremonioue 
Paul, until his volumes tumble to pieces, or ars 
smothered in grease. And yet there is nothing in 
the style, invention, incidents, or personages of the 
man to account for the fascination which they ex- 
ercise over all classes of society, from the most 
refined to the most vulgar—a fascination which has 
made him the most popular of living novelists—the 
most popular, I say, inasmuch as though Hugo, 
Balzac, Dumas, and Sue, are infinitely his superiors 
in every respect, they cannot boast like him of having 
kept their ground for upwards of thirty years, or of 
being, like him, as highly appreciated in the scullery 





* One of your literary contemporaries, who is accustomed 
to pillage my correspondence, will of course take due note 
of the above, and (as he did with the information which 1 
communieated to you a long time back, about M. Guizot’s 
literary labours) bring it out in a few weeks’ time as his own 





real, exclusive, undoubted, and paid for intelligence. 





as in the salon. How, then, explain the man’s popu- 
larity ? I can give no other explanation than that his 
writings are remarkable for their extreme truthfulness 
—their personages are real living individuals, such 
as every one has among his acquaintance —his scenes 
are of daily occurrence. ‘True, bis tableaux of society 
are not edifying—his heroes and heroines are not 
moral, but that is not his fault—he merely describes 
them as they are. 

Although the publishing trade, in its different 
branches, is less depressed than it was, it is stil] 
“hard up;” and in its distress has recourse to not 
very creditable expedients. At this moment, it is 
taking advantage of two great lotteries sanctioned by 
the government, for the benefit of the poor broken. 
down artists—ruined by the Revolution—to palm of 
its wares by offering tickets to purchasers. “ Sub. 
scribe for a year to the Household Magazine, rice 
12 franes, and you shall receive five tickets in the 
lottery, by which you may gain a fortune of 100,000 
francs!’ says one worthy, in his advertisements, 
“Buy 5 franes’ worth of books, and you shall have 
one ticket—10 francs’ worth, two tickets—1) francs’ 
worth, three tickets—-and you may win a large statue 
in silver, fifty pictures by the first masters, and 
100,000 franes in cash!” ‘ Would you like to have 
£4000 in money, and a statue in silver?” says the 
music publisher, “then buy Meyerbeer’s Prophet, 
or Halevy'’s Jew, and you shall receive the tickets 
which are morally sure to win them!”  “ Five lottery 
tickets and £4000 prize to whoever will purchase the 
splendid engraving of Horace Vernet’s Battle of Isly, 
or Landseer’s Bolton Abbey /” cries the print-seller. 

In the theatrical world an event bas occurred 
which at one time would have created immense com- 
motion, but in these troubled days has passed 
almost unobserved by the public. Mlle. Rachel has 
retired from the Théatre Frangais, after, I thivk, 
eleven years’ service. She appeared for the last time 
on Saturday, in a performance got up for the benefit 
of the distressed family of the late Madame Dorval. 

In a letter to the newspapers, she pretends that lier 
resignation is owing to the want of concord among 
the members of the troupe, and she intimates that 
if the theatre were placed under a different govern 
ment—the monarchical, with a sole director, insted 
of the present republican one of the whole company 
represented by a committee—she might be induced 
to return at a less salary than she has hitherto 
received. To this letter the directing Committee 
of the theatre has replied that it is not true that 
concord does not exist in the troupe, and it declares 
that every possible concession has always been 
made by the whole company to Mlle. Rachel, that 
her wishes have been met in every way, and that 
greater respect has invariably been paid to her than 
had ever been shown to Talma, The Committee, 
moreover, intimates in very broad though not direct 
terms, that she has only retired to be enabled to get 
more profitable engagements in America or in different 
parts of the Continent. By the statutes of the 
theatre, every performer on leaving it is bound to 
declare that he or she will not perform again in ay 
theatre, either in France or abroad. Rachel, it appears 
has omitted to make this declaration ; the Committee, 
therefore, maintains that her resignation is not good 
in law; and a lawsuit has accordingly been com 
menced. ‘The public belief is that Rachel, notwith- 
standing all she says, really has left the theatre to 
accept more profitable engagements elsewhere; & 
she is loudly blamed for so giving way to her passi? 
for money, which is remarkably strong even for oe 
of her gold-loving race. Her departure will no doubt 
be the ruin of the theatre, whieh is already over 
whelmed in debt, and never clears its night's & 
penses when she does not perform. lh 

At the Grand Opera, a new ballet, called 
Filleule des Fées, by Perrot and De St. —<_ 
with Carlotta Grisi, always young, beautiful, graceftl, 
and fascinating, in the principal character, has the 
brought out. The dances are good, the music good, ‘t 
scenery and decorations truly gorgeous. All pa 
crities,—Jules Janin, Fiorentino, Galignant, Gautie, 
are in raptures with it. The Vaudeville has 
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mother number of its Foire aux Idées, which, like 
those that preceded it, is a fierce, galling, terrible 
onslaught on the Republic, and a merciless flagellation 
of the unfortunate Republican heroes. Its success 
was triumphant, the reactionists mustering in force 
to take their revanche for the demonstration made by 
the blouses at the performance of Rome. 

A new way of literary advertising bas become 
universally accepted here. Huge placards of new 
books are stuck on the walls, and, not unfrequently, 
the advertisements, to make them more tasty, are 
painted in gigantic letters and glaring colours. We 
thus see the dead walls ornamented with the title of 
Lamartine’s Conseiller du Peuple, by the side of a 
placard on cheap clothing; Louis Blane’s Nouveau 
Monde in juxtaposition with the quack pills of Dr. 
Bolus; Alexandre Dumas’ new romance trying to 
outvie Messrs. Blackdiamond’s coal; and soon. In 
some cases, publishers go to the length of sticking 
up big engravings or paintings of striking scenes 
from the romances they so announce, Many of the 
dead walls, for example, are at this moment orna- 
mented with a blood-curdling pictorial representation 
of aman fixing a burning iron on a woman's fore- 
head—and .of a woman leaping down a tremendous 
precipice —the said notable exploits figuring in a 
novel of a certain M. Paul Feval, now in course of 
publication. Does not such scandalous charlatanism 
as this degrade literature ? 








SEETCHES OF SOCIETY. 


EXHIBITION OF THE WORKS OF INDUSTRY OF ALL 
NATIONS. 


Arter several preliminary measures, this grand de- 
sign has assumed a distinct and prominent form, in 
consequence of a public meeting at the Mansion House, 
on Wednesday, which was called in compliance with a 
letter from Prince Albert to the Lord Mayor, and at- 
tended by a deputation from the Society of Arts, and a 
number of members of the legislature and wealthy and 
distinguished citizens, by whom the proposition was 
received with a hearty welcome, and promise of 
wanimous support. Indeed it seems impossible that 
there should be two opinions on the subject, or that 
any political considerations could be thought of to 
interfere with so utterly unpolitical an object. The 
broad outline of the plan which the Prince sets forth 
does honour to his judgment; and it must ever be 
borne in mind, that this is not a case in which 
etlogy is lavished on high quarters merely because 
they are high, whilst the merit belongs to humbler 
instruments, but a case in which his Royal Highmess 
las not only himself taken the initiative, but acted 
personally with discretion and energy, and advised 
ind modelled all the principal and best conditions of 
the proposed measure. It is therefore pre-eminently 
his own; and whatever beneficial results spring from 
twill be owed to him. 

The chief features (liable to modifications) are, 
that £100,000 shall be raised by voluntary subscrip- 
Yon to erect a building in Hyde Park, between Rotten 
tow and the Ride, for the reception and exhibition of 
~l, mw materials, 2, machinery and mechanical in- 
Ventions, 3, manufactures, and 4, sculpture and the 
Dlastie arts, the production of all nations and portions 
of the globe, in the year 1851. To allot £20,000 in 
money prizes and royal medals to the most successful 
competitors in the above four divisions. ‘lo elect a 
body of practical, independent, and sufficiently 
(ulified umpires to decide on the relative merits of 
the competing articles. 

The latter, we anticipate, will be the most difficult 
lt of the proceedings. Where such important 
malerial interests are concerned, and reputations and 
Wolits are at stake, there will be no lack of the 
Wongest efforts at jobbing and puffery. Even already, 
iu the Speeches in the city, there were strong spices 
of this tendency, and the language of glorification was 
Tsed to a Very exalted pitch. Let our mechanicians 

Manufacturers compete, as they are well able to 

) without the trumpeting of their skill and powers, 

18 unfair towards the foreigners whom they are 








to meet, and who have no friend beforehand to excite 
a prejudice in their favour. Boasting of every kind 
ought to be proscribed, both & priori and @ posteriori, 
With regard to the adjudication of the premiums, we 
think there is little or nothing to fear; but we would 
suggest that there should be two, three, or more in- 
dividuals belonging to other countries, say France, 
Germany, and America, on the committee, or what- 
ever the tribunal may be called. 

In the present state of the project, any farther ob- 
servation may be dispensed with. We presume the 
requisite fund will readily be raised; but if not, a 
small entrance fee to the Haxhibition (and we do hope 
the absurdity of calling it Exposition will be dropped), 
paid on certain days, and by certain classes, might 
realize a large amount, (we should say at a glance 
even 20,000/,:—or an Offertory might be placed near 
the doors for the receipt of free contributions, which 
would doubtless bring considerable benefactions. 

There are afew other points connected with the 
Mansion-house speeches which may deserve remark 
before they pass away. The promise of the Kast 
India Company to import examples of the products of 
that vast empire, is likely to lead to important con- 
sequences, It is ineredible, that till within the last 
six or eight years, how ignorant long residents in, 
and the rulers of, India were of the productions and 
capabilities of the country. Samples of many of 
the most valuable of them were not to be obtained in 
London, nor had ever been seen there. What the 
soils and climates were to grow the commodities most 
universally in demand, such as cotton, sugar, coffee, 
cocoa, rice, had never been ascertained, and (except 
indigo perhaps) dyes, medicines, oils, spices, and 
other articles of commerce, had been left to chance 
and native habits. The year 1851 will, we trust, 
show another face of things; and it will appear, 
whether or not, by improvements in cultivation and 
manufacturing, our Asiatic empive can rival America 
in cottons, the Brazils in sugar, Turkey in coffee, 
and the rest of the world in the other supplies we 
have but roughly indicated. 

Australia, on a smaller scale, will also, we trust, 
display its competency for a share in the general 
market; and as for our mechanical competitors, 
when put ou their meitle, we will leave them to take 
care of themselves. 

There is one View which we do not perceive has 
been suggested as a possible embarrassment: we 
allude to the vast extent of the collection that may 
be expected. We jonrneyed once from the north to 
London, stopping at Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Birmingham, the Potteries, immense glass-making 
establishments, and other manufactories and manu- 
facturing places, visiting and examining them all 
from beginning to end. It took us three whole weeks 
of hard work and mental application to comprehend 
their varieties and wonderful ingenuity and prodigious 
produce; and though we learned much (far more 
than all the books we ever read could teach us), we 
found at the last that there was an unknown and 
apparently incalculable quantity, with which it would 
require at least another such tour of inspection to 
make us acquainted. What, then, must be the dis- 
traction when all the world has congregated its 
visible resources from specimens of natural history 
to the highest performances of the plastic arts? 
The animal, the vegetable, and the mineral kingdoms 
of the earth; beavers from Hudson's Bay and goats 
from Thibet; tobacco from Cuba and nutmegs from 
Madagascar; clay from China and lumps of gold 
from California. Then all that the skill of man has 
wrought in fabrics, metals, and hundreds of other 
substances. Then the works of art, and then— 
Heaven knows what else. Surely we shall have a 
task to compare and comprehend this unparalleled 
Exhibition. 

But if we cannot digest the whole, we can, never- 
theless, learn more in a month with it, than we 
could without it in a life time. 

The Catalogue will be one of its most essential 
attributes, and to be the guide and instructor it 
ought to be, will need a superintendence almost, if 
not quite, as effective as the Committee of Decisions. 












BIOGRAPHY. 

DR. COPLESTON, BISHOP OF LLANDAFF, 
Diep, on Sunday afternoon, the 14th instant, at the 
episcopal residence, Hardwick-house, in the seventy- 
fourth year of his age. The Bishop was a lover of 
literature, and himself an author of various accom- 
plishments. At the early age of eighteen he obtained 
the Oxford prize for the best latin poem of the year, 
competed for by under-graduates, the subject being 
“ Marius seated amid the Ruins of Carthage.” From 
a scholar of Corpus Christi he was elected Fellow of 
Oriel, on account of his superior scholastic attain- 
ments, and without being acandidate for the distinction. 
Other prizes and honours marked his academic career. 
He was college tutor to 1810, when he had been Pros 
fessor of Poetry eight years, during which period he 
delivered the very popular lectures, afterwards pub- 
lished under the title of “ Pralectiones Academice.” 
He had also been Proctor in L807; and when the 
University was attacked by its adversaries, took 
the part of its most learned and able champions, in 
several publications which were issued separately, or 
through the medium of the periodical press. In 1814 
he became Provost of Oriel, and D.D., by diploma; 
soon after which he published his work ou Predestina- 
tion, the substance of sermons preached at St. Mary’s. 
He also addressed two letters to Sir R. Peel on the 
currency question; in 1826 was presented to the 
deanery of Chester, and in 1827 was raised to the 
dignity of Bishop of Llandaff aud Dean of St. Paul’s. 
He has since given a number of sermons and a dis- 
sertation, Who are entitled to Preach the Gospel? to 
the world. As a churehman, his Lordship was candid, 
moderate, liberal, and sound-principled. In private 
life he was amiable and considerate. Ilis conversa- 
tion was delightfully instructive, from the extent of 
his reading, the abundance of his classical illustra- 
tions, and his ready enjoyment of the lighter branches 
of literary composition, including the truly humorous 
and witty. He was a warm friend to the late 
Thomas Ingoldsby (Barham), who in return was 
greatly attached to his bishop, and none more heartily 
relished the puns and pungencies of Sydney Smith, 
though sometimes at his own expense, than the even- 
tempered and truly estimable Dr. Copleston, 

MRS. ORGER. 
We noticed Mrs. Orger’s death in the Gazelle of 
October the Gth, and proceed to fulfil our promise, 
then intimated, of giving an outline of her life. 

This lady, whose theatrical career was nearly 
commensurate with her life, was born in London on 
February 25th, 1788. Her parents were members 
of a company under the direction of Mr. Thornton, 
one of the most respectable of the couutry managers, 
and although the first record of her performing is 
the appearance of her name in the bills of the Newbury 
Theatre, when she was but five years old, as the Boy 
in the Children in the Wood, we believe she had 
then already played several childish parts. When 
about nine years old, she sang in concerts at 
Brighton, and at about eleven, personated a Gipsy 
at the celebrated /éle given by Queen Charlotte at 
Frogmore. Indeed, her performances before the 
Cowt must have been pretty frequent at this time, 
for she was a member of the Windsor company, and 
from her cleverness and interesting appearance was 
selected to perform most of the parts suited to her 
age in the Windsor Theatre, to which George ILI. 
was then in the habit of resorting three times a week, 
whenever it was open, during the residence of the 
Royal Family at the Castle. Miss Ivers continued 
with Mr, Thornton till, on her marriage, in 1804, 
with Mr. (now Dr.) Orger, she withdrew for a short 
period from the stage. Mr. Orger was a member of 
the Society of Friends, from which, of course, he 
retired when he married. The association of the 
young actress with a man of cultivated taste and great 
classical attainments, for such her husband was, must 
have tended greatly to improve her intellectual 
qualities, and acting upon a mind of considerable 
natural powers, and quick perceptive faculties, no 
doubt mainly assisted in the formation of a character 
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that rendered Mrs. Orger through life an ornament 


to the profession to which she belonged. She re- 
appeared on the stage at Glasgow in the latter part 
of 1805, and continued to perform at various theatres 
in Scotland, till, having attracted the notice of 
Bannister while playing several parts with him when 
he was starring at Glasgow, she came in 1808 to 
London, and was speedily engaged at Drury Lane, 
where she appeared as Lydia Languish, on October 
the 4th of that year. Mrs. Orger’s success in that 
eliaracter at once placed her in a respectable position 
on the London stage, and she continued to perform 
regularly at Drury Lane till 1831, accepting, during 
the summer months, engagements at the varions 
minor theatres. In 1812, she particularly distin- 
guished herself by her performance of Patty Larkins 
in the Highgate Tunnel ; and in 1816, in consequence 
of a dispute between the management of Drury Lane 
aud that of the Lyccum, a correspondence took place 
between Mrs. Orger and Mr. Douglas Kinnaird. 
The letters have been published, and, whatever were 
the merits of the case, the Judy had certainly the 
advantage of the JZ.P. in being able to write good 
English. Mrs. Orger performed at the Victoria 
when that theatre was opened by Messrs. Abbot and 
Egerton, and, on her finally leaving Drury Lane, was 
engaged by Madame Vestris for the Olympic, then 
in the fulness of its celebrity, and here she appeared in 
1832, us Mrs. Deputy Butts in Mr. Dance's farce of the 
Water Party. Sheremained here during the remainder 
of Madame Vestris's management, performing with 
the most complete success a series of parts that were 
admirably adapted to her peculiar talents ; few who saw 
the performances will forget the good-humoured 
vulgarity of her Mrs. Deputy Butts, the purity of her 
Scotch accent in Prudence MacIntyre, and of her 
Buckinghamshire dialect in the personation farce of 
P. Q., her thrilling recognition of her old lover as 
the Baroness in Ask No Questions, nor her inimitable 
personation of Fanny Pepper in Mr. Oxenford’s 
capital farce of Twice Killed. These, with her Mrs. 
Piminy in A Gentleman in Difficulties, Mrs. Brown 
in Kill or Cure, Mrs. Lillywhite in Forty and Fifty, 
and many others, formed a series of personations as 
distinct in their assumptions of character as they 
were finished and effective, so to speak, as works of 
art. When Madame Vestris left the Olympic for the 
larger arena of Covent Garden, Mrs. Orger accom- 
panied her, and continued at that theatre under the 
management that succeeded. Her Inst original 
character was in Mr. Bell's comedy of Mothers and 
Daughters, and the last part she acted was one she 
had never played before, and in a line of character 
she had not previously attempted; it was Old Lady 
Lambert in The Hypocrite. This was in 1843, just 
before the sudden closing of the theatre. Mrs, Orger 
then accepted an engagement to appear at the Strand 
Theatre on its opening under the direction of Mr. 
Maywood; this engagement she was prevented by illness 
from fulfilling, and shortly determined, on the recom- 
mendation of her physician, to retire from her pro- 
fession, which that excellent institution, the Drury Lane 
Theatrical Fund, to which she had been long a 
subscriber, enabled her to do with comfort. Mrs, 
Orger was thus allowed that “space betwixt the 
theatre and the grave,” of which Kemble spoke, as so 
desirable, in the farewell address written for him by 
Campbell, and continued to enjoy, as far as the 
somewhat delicate state of her health would permit, 
the society of a numerous circle of friends, by whom 
she was beloved and respected till her death, which 
took place at Brighton, from an attack of paralysis, 
on the first of the present month. Mrs. Orger 
played, during a great portion of her career, parts in 
genteel comedy ; but her real success was achieved in 
broad comedy, and in the higher class of burlesque ; 
in chambermaids and parts where eccentricity 
is relieved by touches of good feeling and 
genuine warmth of character, she has rarely been 
equalled. Her style of acting was of the genuine 
old sort, depending for effects upon truth and nature ; 
to the last she studied acting as an art, and loved it 
as a profession. In private life Mrs. Orger was, 


associating with some of the first literary men of the 
day, to whom her vivacity, fine taste, her love of 
literature, and agreeable manners, always rendered her 
an acceptable companion. Mrs. Orger was the author 
of a farce produced at Drury Lane, called Change 
Partners. Mrs. Orger left one daughter, now Mrs. 
Reinagle, residing at Oxford, but who is well known 
in the musical circles of London as an accomplished 
pianist. 





THE DRAMA. 
Lyceum.— The new drama here, 4 Lady in 
Difficulties, will be recognised as an adaptation from 
the French, although the names have been Germanized, 
and the scene transferred from Paris to Berlin. It is 
an amusing trifle. The intrigue arises from the 
“ difficulties” of a lady who, to conceal the absence 
(for political purposes) of her brother from her 
Chateau, in the neighbourhood of Berlin, assumes his 
dress. ‘To keep up the assumption of manhood in 
the presence of a jovial officer, sent by the king to 
conduct the gentleman, whose absence is suspected, 
to Beilin, is not easy, particularly as the officer 
persists, on the strength of an ancestral friendship, in 
being on the most familiar terms; nor is it easy for 
the lady to impress those by whom she is surrounded 
that she is in love with a young and innocent 
country girl, yet this is done by Mr. Planche pleasantly, 
and without any violation of the convenances. The 
officer, of course, marries the lady with whose portrait 
he has fallen in love, and a young artist is found to 
render happy the country girl, who was represented 
with great naiveté of manner by Miss Fitzwilliam. 
The gentleman-lady was played by Miss H. Gilbert, 
who would be all the better actress if she occasionally 
seemed less in earnest, but in whose assumption of 
manliness there were many good points. Mr. C. 
Mathews was the soldier, neat and spirited as usual, 
and Mr. F. Matthews displaved a good deal of 
humour as a surly old man, Puffengruntz by name. 
The first scene, a river view, is a beautiful landscape, 
exquisite in colour and composition. Mrs. Humby 
made her début in this theatre on Wednesday, in her 
old part of Lady Clutterbuck in Used Up. 
Adelphi.—Mr, Stirling Coyne’s new farce, Mrs. 
Bunbury’s Spoons, can be viewed iv no other light 
than as introduction to the celebrated skating scene 
from The Prophet, which is transferred for the 
occasion from the neighbourhood of Munster to the 
Surrey Zoological Gardens. ‘The mischances that 
attend upon a party consisting of Mrs. Frank 
Matthews, Mr. Wright, Mr. Paul Bedford, and Mr. 
O. Smith, in their preparations for attending a winter 
féte, the absurd disguises assumed by them, and the 
misfortunes that pursue them while there, most 
humorously serve the author's purpose, and he las 
been well seconded by the management, for the skating 
scene is admirably managed, and the Pas des Patineurs 
neatly executed. The introductory part has more 
humour than such things generally have, although 
Mrs. Bunbury's Spoons have very little to do in the 
matter; the success of the piece was complete. 











ORIGINAL, 


AND CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 





THE BISHOP'S MOTHER. 


“Ye’re like the Bishop’s Mother, ye’re nivver content, 
nowther full nor fasting !"—North Country Saying. 
Upon the elevation of Robert de Insula to the see of 
Durham, A.p. 1274, he gave to his aged mother, who 
was still living a life of poverty and privation in her 
island home of Lindisfarne, now Holy Island, what 
he conceived an ample provision and honourable 
establishment. He surrounded her with men-ser- 
vants and maid-servants suitable to her income. But 
the poor old widow, instead of being elated with at 
least her own good fortune, became so much the more 
wretched and unhappy in proportion as the number 
of her household servants were increased and her 
means enlarged. The Bishop shortly afterwards went 





throughout, estimable; she was in the habit of 


when, to his great grief, he found the auncient Jaiy, 
his mother, in not only a very sorrowful mood, by 
also in a very ill humour to boot. He asked, “Ani 
how fares my sweite mother?” “ Never worse!” quoth 
she. “ And what ails thee, or troubles thee? Hay 
thou not men and women and attendants sufficient” 
“Yea,” quoth she, “ and more than enow; I say to 
one, ‘Go,’ and he runs; to another, ‘ Come hither, 
fellow,’ and the varlet falls down on his knees; ani, 
in short, all things go on so abhominably smoot, 
that my herte is bursting within me for something 
spite me, and pick a quarrel withal.” This unhapj. 
ness still increasing, she ere long begged to ber. 
stored to her solitary life, with a moderate competency 
This is all consistent with reason and daily expe. 
rience. Her habits had too long been formed, ani 
she was too far advanced in years to lay them asii: 
and begin to ape the manners of a gentlewoman. 

P. B. 1849. M. A.D. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 
TIME. 


Must the hill’s coronat, the grove’s array, 

Earth’s flowery garlands wither and decay, 

And all the Summer’s wonders pass away ? 
Pause, fleeting Time, I would not have it so. 


Must the green leaves, torn from the forest tree, 

Scatter’d by Autumn’s blast unsparingly, 

In heaped corruption, perish hopelessly ? 
Pause, sweeping Time, I would nct have it so. 


Must the rose hues of youth grow dim and wan, 

Beauty to loveless wrinkled Age pass on, 

The bounding hopeful heart to dust be gone? 
Pause, ruthless Time, I would not have it so. 


But from the Summer’s grave, the wind-swept dead, 

Once more the Life and Beauty mourned as fled, 

In new-born grace, o’er earth's wide plains shall spread! 
Haste, bounteous Time, for I would have it so. 


And the chilled hopes—the mouldering form that lies 
In earth-forgotten dust, again shall rise, 
Spring from corruption to unchanging skies! 
Speed! life-restoring Time, let it be so. 
Richmond, Yorkshire. 


—_— 





OH, MARY, THOUGH IN RUSSET CLAD, 


Oh, Mary, though in russet clad, 
1 loved thee not for this world’s gear; 
An honest heart was all I had, ~ 
And that I gave thee—Mary dear. 
I thought not for this fop—this beau— 
So true a love thou e’er wouldst slight; 
But woman’s heart is all for show! 
And glitter is her soul’s delight! 
Oh, Mary dear,—my Mary dear,— | 
The world’s grown dreary to my sight. 


He seeks thee but because he sees 
To woo thee sends me from thy side ; 
Thou wouldst have fewer charms to please, 
Did my despair not feed his pride! 
And couldst thou find no other walk 
Than that where first our vows were said? 
But woman's won by boast and talk! 
Her favour is a brittle thread! 
Oh, Mary dear—my Mary dear— . 
Would thou wert true—or I were dead! 
Cuarwes Swals. 





WHEN THE PURSE IS FULL. 


On, happy are the hours when the purse is full ; 
Time passes over flowers when the purse is full. 
Where’er our fancy wends, 
We are sure to meet with friends, is fl 
And there’s nothing that affends—when the purse * 


But weary are the hours when the purse is low, 
‘And few and far the flowers when the purse is low; 
Where’er our footsteps range 
Comes the chilling breath of change, igh 
And the best of friends /ook strange when the purse # 


Morn cometh with a dance when the purse is ae 
There is music in her glance when the purse 18 

Life then is something > 

There is pleasure upon earth, 
There is beauty, song, and mirth—when the purse ish 


Yet man, we're often told, though his purse be low, 
Is himself the truer gold, though his purse be low; 
But the saying is not true, 
For the blindest yet may view, lor! 
Man’s friends are of the few—when his purse is lo¥ 





to pay his parent a visit at the place of his nativity ; 


Cuanies Sao 
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VARIETIES. 


The Tragic Drama.—Hazlitt’s comparison between 
Kean and Macready noticed in our last No., p. 740, 
and applicable to the début of the latter, could not be 
adopted as the judgment of the Literary Gazelle upon 
his matured performances. ‘The powers and genius 
of Kean, from his first night to the close of his career, 
were often estimated and applauded in our page ; but 
it was the bursts of that “ genius” that we admired, 
in spite of irregular study and the frequent absence 
of an entire comprehension and embodiment of the 
character represented, and scope of the play. Kean’s 
feeling and energy in parts and portions were irresis- 
tible, but, with few exceptions, he did not, in our 
opinion, attain the mastery of the whole. ‘Thus there 
were passages in his Othello, Richard IIT. Macbeth, 
and indeed in every performance, and in nearly all 
his Richard II., which made impressions not to be 
forgotten: but he was not from beginning to end the 
finished actor. Macready, on the contrary, has per- 
fected himself by the deepest studies, and made 
himself the complete master of his art. People must 
not fancy that the greatest performers are much run 
away with by fits and starts and impulses. Kean’s 
particular effects were as much rehearsed as 
Macready’s more general conceptions: —on the 
stage, the remark of Dr. Johnson to Garrick was 
pretty trae though ill-natured, “ Punch has no feel- 
ings,"— none that he has not elaborated with severe 
thinking, in order that he may place before the eyes, 
and bring home to the hearts of the audience, the 
passionate, sublime, terrible, and pathetic images and 
workings of the poet. The remark applies to 
Macready’s Zamict, ‘The difference of construction 
of that wonderful emanation of Shakspere has 
exercised the most acute minds, and we do not know 
three critics who absolutely agree upon it. Mr. 
Macready’s reading is very dramatic and forcible ; 
every line weighed, and every varying emotion bent, 
tocoustitute the impersonation of his general idea. 
For ourselves we have always considered Hamlet to 
be under the influence of Monomania on the dread 
subject of his father’s murder, so supernaturally com- 
municated to him. On all other points he is not 
ouly sane but penetrating ; but still the warp in the 
seat of his judgment is just sufficient to make him 
nore than rationally jealous and suspicious, and in 
thiswe have the key to all his aberrations, even to 
the half antic, half desperate treatment of his loved 
Ophelia. Whoever took this view would be our 
Hamlet, whilst others might hold that it is quite 
erroneous, 

Mr. Macready.—The Manchester Shaksperian 
Society, on electing Mr. Macready an honorary mem- 
er, addressed him in a letter of high panegyric, not 
only a8 @ great interpreter of the immortal bard, but 
Sadistinguished scholar and accomplished gentle- 
ma,—an honour to the stage. Mr. Macready in a 
stitable reply finely quoted the poet, and said, “ the 
fst wish of my heart being to be ‘ written as one 
vho loves his fellow men,’ it would be strange if I 
Were not touched by such a demonstration of regard.” 
The Manchester account adds, that the old Theatre 
Royal there was opened under the management of 
Mr, Macready’s father, in June, 1807, and that Mr. 

‘cready received part of his education at Ardwick, 
-_ and in Manchester, there are persons living 
— him intimately in his boyhood, and one of 

8a member of the Shaksperian Society. 
mnirthquake in Savoy.—Two severe shocks, in 
ee were felt at Rochette, about noon, 
je e Ist inst., the vibration extending to the 
mrhes at Charmoux and St. Jean de Murienne. 

Anti-Social Socialist—M. Cabet, whose conduct 
eae emigration to “ Iearia,” on the Mississippi, 
while Aen emigrants were left naked to starve, 
Pea subscription fund was sacked), has been 
ingin by default, in the police court of Paris, to 

a for two years, suspension of civil rights 
» and a fine of 50 francs. 
Ls daae Landlord and Tenant contest seems to 
anne foreshadowed in the name of an old Faction 
Croppies.” 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


Taylor, Walton, and Maberly’s descriptive catalogue 
deserves our notice, as an ample and curious exposition of 
the multitude of publications which the “cry” for education 
seems to have augmented beyond all past precedent. We 
surely ought to become a wise and learned people. 

M. Dulau and Co.’s quarterly list, also just published, 
presents an extraordinary number of works in French, 
German, and other languages, and is worthy of consultation 
for the view it affords us of foreign literature, though so 
sadly interrupted by the political struggles of the past year. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Analytical Prayer Book, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Ash’s (E.) Notes on New Testament, vol. 2: Acts to 
Ephesians, post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 

Bird’s (G.) Lectures on Electricity and Galvanism, 12mo, 
cloth, 5s. 6d. 

Boston (Rev. T.) on Fasting, 3rd edition, 18mo, cloth, Is. 6d. 

Bromby’s Pupil Teacher’s Grammar, 2nd edit. 18mo, 2s. 6d. 

Brown’s (J.) Expostulatory Lectures on First Epistle of Peter, 
2 vols., 8vo, cloth, 21s. 

Brown’s (Rev. D.) Christ's Second Coming, second edition, 
post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Butler’s Geography of Globes, 8th edition, 12mo, bds., 4s. 6d. 

Craik’s Romance of Peerage, vol. 3, post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Francis’ (J.) Chronicles and Characters of Stock Exchange, 
8vo, cloth, 21s. 

Home Influence, second edition, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 6d. 

Kelly (E. M.) on the Law of Scire Facias, second cdition, 
post 8vo, l4s. 

Macpherson's (Rev. A.) Lectures on Jonah, 18mo, cl., 1s. 6d. 

Maid of Orleans, by the Author of Whitefriars, 3 vols., post 
8vo, £1 Ils. td. 

Medico Chirurgical Transactions, vol. 32, 8vo. cloth, 8s. Gd. 

New South Wales; its Past and Present Condition, 2s. 6d. 

Pilgrim’s Handbook, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 6d. S 

Rogers’s (J. G.) Discourses on Life of Christ, 12mo, cl., 6s. 

Sigourney’s (Mrs.) Simple Tales for my own Children, 18mo, 
cloth, Is. 

Smith’s (E.) Account of a Journey through North Eastern 
Texas, 12mo, boards, 2s. 6d. 

Smith’s (J.) Sketches of Cantabs, 18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Statutes, 1849, 12 and 13 Vic., royal 8vo, 12s. 

Staunton’s Chess Player's Text Book, 18mo, sewed, 3s. 6d. 

Stewart's (W.) English Grammar, 18mo, boards, Is. 3d. 

Toplis’s (B. D.) Observations on the Weather, post 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Watts’s Catechism of Scripture History, with Introduction, 
by Tweedie, 18mo, 2s, 

Yonge’s (C. D.) English Greek Lexicon, 4to, cloth, 21s. 





DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 
(This table shows the time which a clock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian.) 











1849, h.m. 6. 1849. h.m. 8, 
Oct. 20. . 114453°7 Oct. 24 11 44 19°2 
2. — 44441 25 — 44 12°3 
9. -- 44 351 26 —4t Gl 
23. — 44 26°9 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Peeatas ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 





M. JULLIEN’S CONCERTS. 





M. JULLIEN has the honour to announce that his ANNUAL 
SERIES of CONCERTS will commence on FRIDAY, Nov. 2nd, and 
contiuue for ONE MONTH. 

Fuil particulars will be duly announced. 





VISITORS TO LONDON. 


rt’ EDWARDS respectfully offers to Families 
e and Gentlemen visiting Town all the advantages of an 
HOTEL, with the economy and comfort of a Home Residence, at his 


PRIVATE HOTEL, 
23, NORFOLK STREET, STRAND. 
The Premises are centrally situated, essentially quiet and retired, 
and with a commanding R.ver Frontage. 


Steamboats and Omnibuses throughout the day. 
for Apartments and Board. Terms forwarded. 


Contracts taken 





SALE BY AUCTION. 
Sale of Rare and Curious Books, Copper Plates, Woodcuts, &c, 


R. GEORGE HARDCASTLE announces 
to the Lovers of Antique Lore and Curious Local Literature, 
that he is issioned by the Repres ives of the late Sir Cuth- 
bert Sharp, F.8.A., &c. &c., to SELL by AUCTION, at the Residence, 
No. 65, Northumberland Street, Newcas'le upou-Tyne, on MONDAY 
and TUESDAY, the 29th and 30th of Octcber instant, the Unique 
Collection of BOOKS, COPPER PLATES, and WOODCUTS, and 
also the COPYRIGHTS of the late Sir Cuthbert Sharp's valuable 
Publications. 
The Sale to commence each Morning at Eleven. 
Inspection (ny Catalogue only) on Saturday the 27th, from Twelve 
to Four. Catalogues, price sixpence each, to be had on and after 
Monday, the 22nd instaut, at the Anctioneer’s Offices, Royal Arcade, 
Neweastle-upon-Tyne, and Bridge Street, Sunderland, 








CREAT EXHIBITION 


OF THE 
WORKS OF INDUSTRY OF ALL NATIONS, 
1851. 


At a Meeting of the Merchants, Bankers, Manufacturers, 
Traders, and others, held at the Mansion House of the City 
of London, on the 17th day of October, 1849, 

The Right Hon. Sir JAMES DUKE, M.P., Lord Mayor, 

in the Chair, 

It was moved by H. J. Prescorr, Esq., Governor of the 
Bank of England, seconded by Joun Ditton, Esq., 
and carried unanimously : 

That this Meeting tenders its best thanks to his Royal 
Highness Prince Albert, President of the Society of Arts, 
for his proposal to establish an Exhibition of the Works 
of Industry of all Nations in 1851, and expresses its cordial 
readiness to co-operate with His Royal Highness in carrying 
the same into effect. 


It was moved by JoserH Hume, Esq., M.P., seconded by 
Mr. Alderman SALomons, and carried unanimously : 

That this Meeting is of opinion that the cost of the pro- 
posed Exhibition should be provided by voluntary subscrip- 
tions, and not by the general taxation of the country; and 
that a Royal Commission is necessary to invest the under- 
taking with a national sanction, and to give the world the 
utmost confidence that the prizes will be awarded im- 
partially. 

It was moved by Joun MasTerMAN, Esq., M.P., 
seconded by Sir J. Henny Petty, Bart., and carried 
unanimously : 

That a General Committce be formed of the Merchants, 
Bankers, and Traders of the Metropolis, to promote the pro- 
posal of His Royal Highness, to consist of the following 
gentlemen :— 

The Lord Mayor. 

The Lord Mayor Elect. 

The Aldermen present. 

The Sheriffs. 

The Governor of the Bank of England. 

The Deputy-Gover or of the Bank of England. 

The Chairman of the East India Company. 

The Deputy-Chairman of the East India Company 

Joseph Hume, Esq., M.P. 

Baron Rothschild, M.P. 

Baron Goldsmid. 

James Masterman, Esq., M.P. 

Raikes Currie, Esq., M.P. 

George Moffatt, Esq., M.P. 

Thomas Baring, Esq., M.P. 

Matthew Forster, Esq., M.P. 

8. J. Loyd, Esq. 

W. Cotton, Esq. 

Samuel Gurney, Esq. 

R. L. Jones, Esq. 

William Tite, Esq., F.R.S. 

Andrew Caldecott, Esq. 

Robert Williams, Esq. 

John Dillon, Esq. 

Joshua Bates, Esq. 

George Carr Glyn, Esq. M.P. 

With power to add to their number; and that the Rev, 
Stephen Reed Cattley and Mr. Under-Sheriff D. W. Wire 
be the Honorary Secretaries of such committee, and that 
such committee be instructed to co-operate and correspond 
with the various towns in the kingdom in promoting the 
great object of the meeting. 


It was moved by WituiaM Corton, Esq., seconded by 
Mr. ALDERMAN COPELAND, M.P: 
That the above resolutions be duly advertised in the 


Tondon papers. 
JAMES DUKE, Mayor. 


It was moved by WiLt1AM Tooke, Esq., F.R.S., seconded 
by C. Wentwortn DiILKE, Esq., and carried by 
acclamation : 

That the cordial and sincere thanks of the meeting be 
given to the Right Honourable the Lord Mayor for his 
efficient services in promoting the object of the meeting, 
and for the ability and courtesy with which he has presided 
over it. 


STEPHEN REED CATTLEY, Honorary 
DAVID W. WIRE, Secretaries. 








October 13th, 1349. 


9, St, Swithin’s Lane, Lombard Street, 
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ICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
18, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY. Established 1338, 


BENJAMIN HAWES, Esq., Chairman. 
THOMAS NESBITT, Esq., Deputy-Chairmaa. 


Charles Baldwin, Esq. 
John Barnard, Esq. 
George Denny, Esq. 
Bryan Donkin, Esq., ¥.R.S. 
Aaron Goldsmid, Esq. 
Sidney Gurney, Esq. 
W. K. Jameson, Esq. 
, Anthony Dunlop, Esq. William Hawes, Eeq. 
Auditors—{ E. Greenway, Esa. Ree P. Jones, Esq. 

Messrs. Barnard, Barnard, and Dimsdale. Commercial 

Bank of London. London and County Banking Com- 


James Law Jones, Esq. 
John Knill, Esq. 

John Nolloth, Esq. 
Charles Phillips, E-q. 
Daniel Sutton, Esq. 
O’B. Bellingham 


Esq. 


Woolsey, 


Rankers— 


pany. 
Physicians—Arch. Billing, M.D., F.R.8. T. W. Jones, M.D. 
Surgeons—James Farish, Esq. Johu Dalrymple, Esy., F.R.S. 
Standing Counsel—Ruseell Gurney, Esq., Q.C. 
Solicitor—J. Curtis, Esq. 

The business of this Company embraces every description of risk 
connected with Life A . The Prémi are mod and 
may be paid quarterly, half-yearly, or otherwise: a portion may re- 
main on credit. Parties going to the East or West Indies, &c., are 
assured at very mod rates. Resid in Canada, Australia, and 
many other places allowed without extra charge. Advances are n.ade 
to assurers on undoubted personal and other security. Attention is 
requested to the detailed Prospectuses of the Company. 

WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary and Secretary. 








ITY of LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, for ACCUMULATIVE and GENERAL ASSUR. 

ANCES, 2, Royal Exchange Buildings, London. 

EDWARD FREDERICK LEEKS, Secretary. 


HE LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORA. 
TION, 7, ROYAL EXCHANGE, CORNHIIILL, Established 
by Royal Charter of King George, a.p. 1720, the first for Life, Fire, 
and Marine Assurance. 
The expenses of the Life Department are paid by the Corporation, 
and not taken from the Premium paid. 
JOUN LAURENCE, Secretary. 








BRITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Capital—ONE MILLION, 


This Institution is empowered by a Special Act of Parliament, 
4 Vict. cap. 9, and is so constituted as to afford the benefits of. Life 
Assurance in their fullest extent to policy holders, and to present 
greater facilities and ion than are usually offered to the 





public. 
The ample Subscribed Capital, together with the large and con- 
tinuallyi ing fund lated from the i on upwards 





& P 
of 8000 Policies, affords complete security to the assured: whilst the 
maguitude of the Company's transactions has enabled the Directors 
to offer unusual advantages to policy holders, as will be seen by 
reference to the prospectus, and to the varied and extensive tables 
which have been computed with great care and labour, expressly for 
the use of this Institution. 
PETER MORRISON, Resident Director. 
1, Princes Street, Bank, London. 





O EQUITABLE POLICY HOLDERS 


entitled to Bonus if they survive the present year. 

By payment of 5s. 6d. per cent. per month, a healthy man in his 
60th year may render certain the advantages which his family would 
ineviiably lose by his premature death. 

A man in his S0th year of age may attain the same object, by pay- 
ment of 22s. per cent. per month. 

Ifeither should die before Ist January next, it is elear he will have 
made a favourable investment of his preirium. If he survive, be will, 
for a trifle, have made secure the gross sum which the Equitable 
Suciety would then pay, under a emall discount. 

Letters addressed to Gronce Faurun, Esq., Resident Director, 
Asylum Life Office, 72, Cornhill, Loudor, giving date and amount of 
the Equitable Policy, with the present age of the life assured, will 

ve immediate attention. 





Noeasta BRITISH INSURANCE 

COMPANY, 

4, NEW BANK BUILDINGS, LOTHBURY, and 10, PALL MALL 
EAST DON. 


Established in 1809, and Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Paxsipent—His Grace the Duke of SUTHERLAND, K.G. 
Caarrman—Sir PETER LAURIE, Alderman, 
Darvuty-Caatnman—FRANCIS WARDEN, Esq. (Director H.E.1.C.) 
Pursictan—John Webster, M.D., F.R.S. 

The benefits of Life Assurance are afforded by this Company to 
their utmost extent, combined with perfect security in a fully sub- 
scribed capital of £1,000,000, besides an accumulating Premium Fund 
exceeding £525,000, and a Revenue from Life Premiums alone of 
more than £105,000, which is annually increasing. Four-fifths of the 
profits are septennially divided among the insurers on the participa- 
tion scale of premi I for the whole life, half the 
Premiam may remain on credit for the first seveu years. 

Tables of Increasing Rates have been formed upon a plan peculiar 
to this Company, from which the following is an extract :— 


PREMIUM TO INSURE £100 at DEATH. 























Age, | First Second | Third | Fourth| Fifth |Remainder 

*| Year. | Year. | Year. Year. | Year. | of Life. 
20 |o1s 21019 2/1 0 3/1 1 5/1 2 8\118 2 
30 |1 3 9:1 5 2/1 6 8/1 8 4/110 0/210 & | 
40 |11110113 9/115 10)/118 1/2 0 63 8 8 | 








Prospectuses, with Tables of Rates, and full particulars, may be 
obtained of the —— 4, New Bank Buildings, and of the Actuary, 


John Kin; -» 10, Pal. 5 
auneane HENRY T. THOMSON, Secretary. 





‘THE GENERAL LIFE AND FIRE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. Established 1837. Empowered by 
special Acts cf Parliament, 3rd Vic. c. 20, and 10Vic. ¢. 1.—62, KING 
WILLIAM STREET, LONDON.—Capital, ONE MILLION. 
DIRECTORS. 
Charles Hindley, Esq., M.P. 
Thomas Piper, Esq. 
Thowas B. Simpson, Esq. 
Hion. C. P. Villiers, M.P. 
John Wilks, Esq. 
Edward Wilson, Keq. 
AUDITORS. 
Joseph Dawson, Esq. ; William Hunter, jun., Esq.; George Meek, Esq. 
Secretany—Thomas Price, Esq., LL.D. 
Acruary—David Oughton, Esq. 
ANNUAL PREMIUMS FOR THR ASSURANCE OF £100, PAYABLE 


George Bousfield, Esq. 
Thomas Challis, Esq., and Ald. 
Jacob George Cope, Esq. 

Johu Dixon, I sq. 

Joseph Fletcher, Esq. 

Richard Hollier, sq. 








AT DEATH. 
25 | 30 | 35 | 40 ! 45 
£s. a. £8. a. £s. a, £s. d. Zs. a. 
116 3 32186 278 215 7 360 





In tue Lirg Derartment.—All business relating to Life Insur- 
ances, !eferred Annuities, and Family Endowments, transacted on 
the most liberal terms. 

In tue Fire Derantuent.—Houses, furniture, stock-in-trade, 
mills, merchandise, rent, shipping in docks, and risks of all descrip. 
tions insured at moderate rates. 

Loans of £1600 and under advanced on personal security, and the 
deposit of alife policy. 

A liberal commission allowed to solicitors, auctioneers, and sur- 
veyors. 


MENTOR LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 2, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 


Paxsipent—Ilis Grace the Duke of RUTLAND, K.G. 


VICE PRESIDENTS. 
The Right Honourable the Far! Fitzwilliam, F.R.S., F.S.A. 
The Right Honourable the Ear! of Carnarvon. 
TRUSTEES. 
The Right Honourable Lord Viscount Sydney. 
The Honourable Edward Mostyn Lloyd Mostyn, M.P. 
The Wonourable John Heory Thomas Manners Sutton, 

Sir William George Hyltcn Jolliffe, Bart., M.P. 
Cuatnman—JOHN DEAN PAUL, Esq., 217, Strand. 
Deroty-Cuarsman—GEORGE BERKELEY HARRISON, Esgq., 
24, Great Tower Street. 








ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION. 
Economical Rates of Premium, computed expressly for the use of 
the Company, and presenting the means of effecting policies in a great 
variety of ways to suit the objects and circumstances of the assured. 
Complete sceurity afforded to the assured by means of an ample 
subscribed capital, by the registration of assignments of policies, by 
the admission of age and interest during life, where the same have 
been satisfactorily proved, and by other regulations for facilitating the 
objects and protecting the interests of all bond fide policy holders. 
Full particulars stated in the prospectuses. 
The usual commission allowed to solicitors and agents. 
By Order of the Board of Directors, 
LOUIS MORE, Manager. 


AXTER’S PATENT OIL-COLOUR 
PRINTING.—By Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent. — 
Prolongation of the term for the sole usiug of the said invention 
having been granted to the original Patentee by the recommendation 
of the Judicial Committee of Her Majesty’s Privy Council, Notice is 
hereby given, that LICENSES for using the said inventiou will be 
GRANTED on application to the Patentee, 11, Northampton Square 


. | ‘O VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT, 

and to ARTISTS.—Messrs. J. and R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreign 
Agents, and Agents to the Royal Academy, No.7, Old Jewry, beg to 
remind the Nobility, Gentry, and Artists, that they continue to 
receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, Baggage, &c., from all 
parts of the Continent, for clearing through the Custom Ifouse, &e., 
and that they undertake the Shipment of Effects to all parts of the 
world. 











D. J. DENT, by distinct appointments, Watch 

aud Clock Maker to the Queen, H.R. H. Prince Albert, and 
H.1I.M.the Emperor of Russia, having greatly increased his stock 
of WATCHES and CLOCKS to meet the purchases made at this 
season of the year, most respectfully requests from the public an 
inspection of his varicus assortments. Ladies’ gold watches, with 
gold dials, and jewelled in four holes, 8 gs.each; gentlemen’s ditto, 
enamel dials, 10 gs.; youths’silver watches, 4 gs.; substantial and 
accurately-going silver lever watches, jewelled in four holes, 6 ¢s.— 
E. J. DENT, 82, Strand; 33, Cockspur Street; and 34, Royal 
Exchange (Clock-Tower Area). 


I ENDRIE'S PATENT PETROLINE SOAP 


has realized in practice all the promised beneticial effects on 
excoriations and eruptive affections of the cuticle. The ‘Cosmetic 
Prreouine Soar,” for the habitual use of the toilet, is found to have 
anag led ] i on the hands,and on the most de 
licate skin; orin the nursery, forinfants. The “‘ PerrouineSHavine 
Soar’’ is peculiarly bland and balsamic,allaying the irritation felt in 
the employment oftheordinary alkaline compusitions, 

A more detergent antiseptic, with additional petroleum, named 
** Dispensary Soar,’’is prepared for inveterate cuticular affections 
of long standing; and, from experience iu several public schools, 
where it has been employed in washing children’s heads, it has 
proved an efficient specific for, and a complete protecticn against 
the troublesome complaintknown as ringworm. 

he Dispensary Soap, being at a moderate price, is availablefor 
all classes, and is used with great success in purifying linen after 
infections diseases; indeed, the use of it may, in many casce of 
typhus and other gi idered a | ficialantidote. 











e 
R. HENDRIE, 
PERFUMER TO HER MAJESTY, 
12 anv 13, Ticusoang Senugt, Rucent’s QuapRant. 





—————_—> 
"THE late HERR STRAUSS’ ALICE POLKA, 
rice 2s; and WANDERER’S LEBEWOHL WaLzE, 

price 3s.—So great was the esteem ia which these beautiful works 
were held by the late lamented author, that he in his last me ments 
requested a copy of each to be placed in his coffin; it is needless ig 
add, his desire was fulfilled.—N.B. A catalogue of all his works, per 
formed by him dusing his recent visit to England at the Court ani 
Nobility’s balls, as likewise at his concerts, may now be had guety 
and postage free, of his publishers, Messrs. ROBERT COCKS aj 
Barli Publish in Ordinary to her Mos 

e had of all Musicsellers, 





, New Street, F 
Gracious Majesty the Queen. To b 





The Best Remedy for Indigestion, 
ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are ep. 


fidently reccmmended as a simple, but certain remedy, to ai) 
who suffer from Indigestion, Sick Headache, Bilious and Liver Coy. 
plaints; they act as a powerful tonic and gentle aperieut, imparting 
strength to the stomach, and composure to the nervous system, Sol 
in bottles at 1s. 14d. or zs. 9d. each, by A. Willoughby and Co, jae 
B. G. Windus, 61, Bishopsgate Without, and nearly all Medicine 
Venders. 
Be sure to ask for NORTON’S PILLS, and do not be persuaded 
purchase an imitation. 











ie QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CLXX, 
is Published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS: 
I, Methodism in Wales. 
IT. Fontenelle on the Signs of Death. 
ILI. Britannia and Conway Tubular Bridges, 
1V. Peace Agitators. 
V. Ornithological Rambles in Sussex. 
VI. Tours in Ireland. 
VII. Rome. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





MURRAY'S HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY, 
This day, Turrv and Cugarer Epition, post S8vo, 7s, 6d. 
EMOIRS of SIR FOWELL BUXTON, 
i Bart. By HIS SON. 
On November Ist, will be published, 
LIFE OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. By 
WASHINGTON IRVING. Forming the 37th Volume of the Hous 


and Cononiat Liprary. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Preparing for publication early in November, 


L YDAIOUR: a New Book on Easten 
Travel. By C. PEMBERTON HODGSON, Author of “Reni- 
niscences of Australia.” Price 6s, morocco cloth. 


“ONLY: a New Tale for Christmas. By 
the Author of “A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam.” “Old Jolliffe,” &. 
With an Illustrated Wrapper, price 1s. 6d. 


W. N. Wright, Bookseller to the Queen, 60, Pali Mall. 





This day is published, price 1s, 


NSTRUCTIONS in the ART of LAND. 
SCAPE PAINTING in OIL COLOURS, containing clears 
practical information for the young Artist and Amateur. 


Winsor and Newton, 33, Rathbone Place. 





THE TIMES PRINTING MACHINE. 
‘THE ARTIZAN for November, price Is, ¥il 


contain a large Plate of Applegath’s Patent Printing Macaise- 
Engravings of Captain Fitzmaurice’s Rotary Engine — Fairbairn 
Expansicn Va!ves—Gibbon’s Pneumatic Lift—Dimensions of New 
Steamers, and other information valuable to the practical Engise 
A single number will be sent free on receipt of fifteen stamps. 4 
communications, books for review, &c., are requested to be addres 
to the Artizan Office, 69, Cornhill. ' ahi 
*,* Advertisements cannot be received for the November Num 
after the 25th. 
SIR E. BULWER LYTTON’S NEW WORK. 
This day is published, 


‘THE CAXTONS: a Family Picture. By the 
Author of “Rienzi,” &. &e. In three vols. post $vo. Pret 
£1 11s. 6d. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Orders received by all Booksellers. 








BURIAL OF THE DEAD IN THE MIDST OF THE LIVING 


“Death presses upon death; and, partly from the exhalation’ 
thcse who have sickened, and partly from the corpses of rm ae 
have died, disease and contagion are propagated through sone d 
atmosphere of the affected area. And now, both the + prove 
fomites, and the presence of the stricken have ceased to Oat 
ditions of its propagation. The simple atmosphere drawD ann 
breathe is in itself and of itself suffciert to destroy; and it! fecith 
even those who have been removed with all care from the om 
provided only that their bodies be impregnated with the 

Japted to the receipt of the influence. 1 
seer Dz. SYDEXIAM, on the Pestilential Fever, aud the Pia 

of the years 1665 and 1666.” 


Just published, Second Edition, price 1s. 6d. “ws 
A SERIES of LECTURES on this Momes 
i Subject, and its connexion with the present Paicubete 
GEORGE ALFKED WALKER, Surgeon, Author o 


from Grave Yards,” &c. i 
Longmans, Paternoster Row; Highley, 32, Fleet Street; and 
Booksellers. 
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20, Great Mariporovuau Srreet, 


MR. SHOBERL HAS JUST PUBLISHED, 


THE LORD OF THE MANOR; 
OR, LIGHTS AND SHADES OF COUNTRY LIFE. 
By the Auruor of “Rasy Rarrrer,” “Rowranp Brapsuaw,” Etc. 


In Two Volumes, post octavo. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“Eminently a tale of real life, and so real that we believe every one of the characters to be drawn from a living type 
by the Author. The story is well made out ; and, when once fairly got into by the reader, will draw him on to the close.”’ 
—Weekly News, October Gth. 


“It is a thoroughly original work from the first line to the last. 
daguerreotypes from actual life.”—Liverpool Albion, October \5th. 

“Mr. Hall’s dialogue is generally distinguished by nimbl , rapidity, and elegance ; and his descriptions of scenery 
are sketched in light and transparent colours.”— Weekly Chronicle, October \Ath. 


Many of the leading personages are palpable 





“The ‘ Lord of the Manor’ is calculated to sustain the reputation of the Author, and to be in considerable request at 
the Circulating Libraries.”—Salisbury Journal, October 13th. 





IL. 
In a few days, in Two Volumes small 8vo, with Portraits of Sin Harry Surrn, Sin B. D’URBAN, 


Views or CAPE AND GRAIUAM’s Town, &e., 


EXCURSIONS IN SOUTHERN AFRICA; 


INCLUDING A HISTORY OF THE CAPE COLONY, 
AND AN ACCOUNT OF THE NATIVE TRIBES, ETC. 


BY LIEUTENANT-COLONEL NAPIER, 


EMPLOYED ON A SPECIAL SERVICE DURING THE LATE KAFFIR WAR, 





WILLIAM SHOBERL, PUBLISHER, 20, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


Agents for Scotland—Messrs. BELL & Braprute, Edinburgh. For Ireland—Mr. WiLt1AM Rowextson, Dublin, 
*.* Orders received by all Booksellers. 





COMPLETION OF JOHNSTON'S PHYSICAL ATLAS, QUARTO EDITION. 


On the 3lst of October will be published, 
IN ONE VOLUME IMPERIAL QUARTO, HANDSOMELY BOUND, HALF-MOROCCO, 


PRICE £2. 12s. 6d., 


PHYSICAL ATLAS. 


REDUCED FROM THE 


TH E 


EDITION IN IMPERIAL FOLIO. 


FOR THE USE OF COLLEGES, ACADEMIES, 


BY ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.G.S., F GS., 


GEOGRAPHER AT EDINBURGH IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY, HONORARY MEMBER OF THE 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, BERLIN. 


AND FAMILIES. 


This edition contains TWENTY-FIVE MAPS, including a PALZEONTOLOGICAL and GEOLOGICAL MAP of the 
BRITISH ISLANDS, engraved in the highest style of Art, expressly for this Edition, by Messrs. W. & A. K. Jonnston, 


Dally coloured under their superintendence ; with DESCRIPTIVE LETTERPRESS, and a VERY COPIOUS 
. . 


On the same day will be published, PART VIII. (price 3s. 6d.) of this Work, and the Parts will continue to be issued 
4s heretofore, at the end of each month, until the whole is completed by the publication of the Tweirru Parr on the 
Bth of February. For the convenience of such Parties as have hitherto subscribed to the ATLAs as it appeared from 
month to month, and who may wish to have it in a complete form before the periodical publication shall have terminated, 
all the remaining Pants will be got ready, and may be had on the Finst oF DECEMBER. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 








ARNOLD'S NEW CLASSICAL ATLAS, 
In 8vo, price 7s. 64. (containing 15 Maps, coloured in outline), 


FIRST CLASSICAL ATLAS; intended as 

a Companion to the “ Histor‘ Antique Epitome.” Edited 
by the Rev. THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A.,, Rector of 
Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity Col‘ege, Cambridge. 

“These Maps are executed with great y, and app ly 
quite free from that indistinctness and disproportion which are the 
great faults of all our small maps, We think Mr. Arnold successful here 
as always: aud he has done his part to render geography as it should 
be, an additional ind for work.” —Guardi 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 











LANDON’S ECCLESIASTICAL DICTIONARY. 


Now ready, in 12mo, price 12s. (containing 724 pages), the First 
Volume of 


NEW GENERAL ECCLESIASTICAL 
DICTIONARY, By the Rev. EDWARD H. LANDON, M.A, 


formerly ot Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 
Rivingtons, 8t. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place; 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author (uniformly printed), 


A MANUAL of COUNCILS of the CHURCH, 


comprising the Substauce of the most importaut CANONS. 12s, 





SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARG2ZD. 


This day, Seeoud Edition, considerably enlarged, with Portrait of the 
Author, cloth, lettered, price 5s, 


UINS OF MANY LANDS. 
» By NICHOLAS MICHELL. 

Contents : — Babylon—Niveveh—Petra—N ubia—Egypt—R uined 
Cities of America—Rock temples of India— Athens—Rome—Pompeii 
— Roman Ruins in the South of France—Ephesus—Baalbec—-Palmyra 
—Susa—Persepolis—Jerusalem, &c. 

“ The new pilgrim floats in imagination through time and space, 
looking down upon the footsteps of lost races, and the fragments of 
crumbled empires. The work excites a thirst for knowledge even in 
the most ignora.t.” ~ Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 

“One of the most interesting and exquisite volumes of modern 
days."—Era, \ 
London; William Tegg and Co., Cheapside. 





ADVENTURES OF A MEDICAL STUDENT. 
New Edition, complete in one volume, post 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


DVENTURES of a MEDICAL STUDENT. 
By ROBERT POUGLAS, Surgeon, Royal Navy. Second 
Edition. With a Memoir of the Life of the Author, 

“This volume will be welcome in every circulating library, club, 
and mess-room.”’—United Service Gazette. 

“A most remarkable series of narratives, remarkable for the power 
—we will not hesitate to add, the genius—with which the whole of 
them are treated.”—Jvha Bull, 

“We can imagine no more delightful reading than this volume. 
Every sketch is a drama in itself, most powerfully told; indeed, 
many of them hold yeu breathless throughout.”— Weekly Chronicle, 


London: William Tegg and Co., Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 





Now ready, price 2s. 6d., in cloth, gilt edges, 
GRETCHES of CANTABS, By Joun Smira, 
(of Smith Hall,) Gent. 


Loudon: George Earle, 67, Castle Street East, Berners Street, 
Oxford Street. 





STOCK EXCHANGE. 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HISTORY OF THE BANK OF 
ENGLAND.” 
Just published, in one vol. demy 8vo, 


HRONICLES and CHARACTERS of the 
4 S8TOCK EXCHANGE. By JOHN FRANCIS. Comprisin 
Sketches of Rothschild, Ricardo, Barings, Goldsmid, Lotteries, Rail- 
ways, Greek Loan, and Joseph Hume, Poyais Loan, and Gregor 
MacGregor, &c. &c. 
Now ready, Third Edition, in two vols., price one guinea, 


HISTORY of the BANK of ENGLAND: 
its Times and Traditions. 
Willoughby and Co., Warwick Lane and Smithfield. 





THE BEST AND CHEAPEST ATLAS EVER PUBLISHED. 


Now publishing, in Parts, price 1s. and 3s,, Tanuis’s Imperial Copy- 
right Edition of 


THE ILLUSTRATED ATLAS, and Modern 

History of the World, Geographical, Political, Commercial, and 
Statistica’. Edited by R. MONTGOMERY MARTIN, Author of the 
“ History of the British Colonies,” &c. &c. 

THE MAPS are drawn and engraved by J. Rapkin, from Govern. 
ment and other authenticated sources, including all new boundaries, 
discoveries, and lines of Railways, of which accounts have been re- 
ceived in London up to the time of going to press. ; 

Each 1s. Part contains two finely coloured Maps, with descriptive 
letter-press. 

“We can confidently recommend it, not only for its surpassing 
cheapness, but for its mecrits."—Bent's Literary Advertiser. 


Published by J. and F. Tallis, London and New York. 





Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


RS. ELLISS NEW WORK: HEARTS 
and HOMES. An elegant and appropriate Marriage or 
Birth-day present. 
“ Will at once command the interest of the reader.”— Atlas, 
“ Its style is unassuming, graceful, and fluent.”—Di 
“The scenes are always effective and striking.” —M. Advertiser, 


J. and F, Tallis, 100, 8t. John Street, 
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MR. BENTLEY 


WILL PUBLISH DURING THE NEXT WEEK 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


In two i post Svo, 
The Cities and Wilds of Andalucia. 


By the Hon. R. DUNDAS MURRAY. 
[On Wednesday. 


It. 
To three volumes post Svo, 
Hands not Hearts. 


A STORY OF THE DAY. By MISS WILKINSON. 
(On Wednesday. 


Mr. 
In post 8vo, 
Twenty-five Years’ Service in the 
Hudson’s Bay Territory. 
By JOHN M‘LEAN. 


Iv. 
In past Svo, 
The Cradle of the Twin Giants: 
Science and History. 
By the Rev. HENRY CHRISTMAS, M.A, F.R.S., F.S.A., 
Librarian of Sion College. 


[Oa Monday. 


[On Tuesday. 
v. 

A THIRD EDITION OF MR. WHITESIDE’S 
Italy in the Nineteenth Century. 
IN THR PRESS, 

vi. 

In crown 8vo, price 6%. neatly bound, 

THE SECOND VOLUME OF , 
Mr. Prescott’s Historical Works. 
(To be completed in Eight Volumes.) : 
CONTAINING THE REIGN OF FERDINAND AND ISABELLA, VOL. II. 
[On the 28th inet. 
vit. 

New Edition, in 1 vol., price 3s. 6d. neatly bound, 
Travels and Adventures of 
Mons. Violet. 

By CAPTAIN MARRYAT. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 








This day is published, in 3 vols, post Svo, to be had at all the 
Libraries, 
T H E OGILVIE S. 


A NOVEL. 
London: Chapman and Hall, 186, Strand. 





This day is published, in post 8vo, 10s, 6d., the Third Volume of 


HE ROMANCE OF THE PEERAGE; or, 
Cuntositivs or Famity History. By GEORGE LILLIE 
CRAIK. With a Portrait of Sir Robert Dudley. 

Conrents:—The Hereditary Principle; Aristocracy and Demo- 
eracy—Charles Brandon’s Widow and her Second Marriage—The 
Lady Mary Grey—Sir Robert Dudley—Bess of Hardwick and the 
Talbots—The Carendishes and the Stanhopes—Lord Pembroke and 
Sir Richard Wharton—The Wharton and Stuart Duel—The Bruce 
and Sackville Duel—The Lord Crichton of Sanquahar—The Earldom 
of Menteith, &c. &c. &e. 


London: Chapman and Hall, 186, Strand. 





EASIEST AND QUICKEST METHOD OF ACQUIRING 
FRENCH. 


ONS. LE PAGE'S FRENCH, EDUCA- 

TIONAL, and CONVERSATIONAL WORKS, designed to 

obviate the necessity of going to France (at the risk of morals) to 
acquire the Parisian accent. 


LE PAGE'S FRENCH MASTER for BEGIN. 
NERS. Cloth, 3s. New and improved Edition. 
LE PAGE’S L’ECHO de PARIS. Cloth, 4s. 


LE PAGE’S GIFT of CONVERSATION. 
Cloth, 3s. 


LE PAGES FRENCH GRAMMAR. Cloth, 3s. 


LE PAGE’S READY GUIDE to FRENCH 
COMPOSITION. Cloth, 4s. 


LE PAGE’S FRENCH PROMPTER. Cloth, 5s. 


“LE PAGE’S PETIT MUSEE de LITERA- 
TURE FRANCAISE. Cloth, 5s. 6a. 


Mons. Lx Pace’s method of teaching the French Language is in 
accordance with nature. A child acquires its native language in- 
tuitively, and is not at first lexed with the niceties of Grammar; 
so in following the system of M. Le Page, it gradually becomes 
acquainted with the usual mode of expression in ordinary conversa- 
tion, and then, when the idiom is virtually mastered, comes last of all 


THE NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 


Now Ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols., 


THE MAID OF ORLEANS. 
By the Autor of “ WuiItTerrtaRs,” “Owen Tupor,” ETC. 


‘Also, just published, in 2 vols., 2Is., 


ERNEST VANE. 


BY ALEXANDER BAILLIE COCHRANE, M.P. 


ne ey admirable work is a picture of real life, drawn with a fidelity and power rarely equalled, and never surpassed.”~ 
OAR Bull, 


HENRY COLBURN, PUBLISHER, 13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 





New Work by the Author of “‘The Poetry of Science.” 


Early in November will be published, 


THE SPIRIT OF 
BY ROBERT HUNT. 


In One Volume, 8vo. 


PANTHEA: NATURE. 


LONDON: REEVE, BENHAM, AND REEVE, KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND. 





NEW WORK BY CAPTAIN CHAMIER, R.N. 


Early in November will be published, 


A REVIEW OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION OF 1848 


{From the 24th of February to the Election of the First President. 
BY CAPTAIN CHAMIER, R.N. 


In Two Volumes, 8yo, 


LONDON: REEVE, BENHAM, AND REEVE, KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND. 





New Work by the Author of “‘Jane Eyre.” 


On the 3ist inst. will be published, in 3 vols. post 8vo, 


Shirley, by Currer Bell. 


Author of “ Jane Eyre.” 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., 65, CORNHILL. 





LONDON: Printed by WILLIAM FREELING JERDAN, of No. 300, Strand, (at the Office of T. C. SaviLt, Le 





the Grammar. 
i. London: Effipgham Wilson, Publisher, 11, Royal Exchange. 


Chandos Street, Covent Garden,) and Published by him at the LITERARY GAZETTE OFFICE, No. 300, Stranes 
in the County of Middlesex.—Saturday, October 20, 1849. 
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